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LXXIII. Narrative of the Deporta- 
tion to Cayenne, and Shipwreck on 
the Coaft of Scotland, ot J. J. Jos 
Aime: written by himielf, with 
Obfervations on the prefent State 
of that Colony, and of the Ne- 
gtoes; and an Account of the Si- 
{uation of the deported Perfons at 
the Time of his Efcape. vo. 
pp. 282, 5s. Wright. 


a 


EXTRACTS, 


STATE OF THE DEPORTED AT THE 
HOSPITAL OF SINAMARY, IN A 
LETTER FROM THE COMMAND- 
ANT. 


“ THE hofpital is in the moft deplor- 
able fituation, and the filthinefs 
and want of attention, that prevail 
there, have caufed the death of feveral 
of the deported. Some of the fick 
have fallen out of their hammocks in 
the night, and no attendant has given 
them the leaft afliftance; fo that they 
were found dead upon the ground. 
One of them was fmothered to death, 
the cords of his hammock having bro- 
ken at the head-end, while his feet re- 
mained fufpended.. ~ . 
“ The property of thofe who have 
died, has been plundered and carried 
off in the moft fcandalous manner. 
Thofe who buried them have been 
feen to break their legs, and tread and 
prefs their weight upon their ftomachs, 
in order the more quickly to force 
them into a grave too narrow and too 
fhort to receive them. Thefe horrors 
were committed in the greatett hafte, 
in order to run with the more difpatch 
Vou, IV.—No, XL, 


to plunder thofe who were dying; 
while the attendants at the hofpital in- 
fulted the fick, and leaded them with 
expreflions of infamy, ignominy, and 
cruelty, at the very moment when 
they were in the agonies of death. 

“« The ftore-keeper of the maga- 
zine, who was intrufted with the ef- 
fects of the deported, would only de- 
liver them a part of the property they 
claimed, faying to them, ‘ You are dead, 
‘ that is enough for you.’ He did not 
give provifions for the deported who 

rft came from Conanama to Sina- 
mary, and who were fo weak and ema. 
ciated when they arrived, that they 
fell down through hunger and faint- 
nefs. They were obliged to lie upon 
the ground, and the fick were eat up 
by worms before they expired.” P, 
160, 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS COMPANIONS 
LANDED AT CAYENNE, 


© THE ifland of Cayenne is about 
fifteen leagues in circumference, and 
is only divided from the continent by 
arms of the fea, or rivers of the me- 
dium breadth of our rivers in France, 
and which are almoft every where ufed 
as the road of communication to go to 
the various plantations, and to pafs 
from one to another. - They are in fact 
the high road of that country. I went 
with M. Berthollon on board a canoe 
navigated by a negro with a pagaye, 
which is a kind of oar, whofe form 
refembles that of a wooden fhovel. 
This inftrument they ufe with great 
addrefs, in regular meafure, and 
almoft always accompanied by fimg- 
ing. In three hours we arrived at my 
3A frien. 
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friend’s plantation, which lies about 
four leagues from Cayenne. It is fitu- 
ated upon the creek of Cavalet, which 
runs into the Cafeade river, and is 
named la Solitaire. It would have 
been difficult to have given it a more 
appropriate name. 

** As we landed, I perceived that 
my friend had expreiled himfelf very 
accurately, when he told me that his 
plantation was but inconfiderable. I 
now beheld, in the midft of immenfe 
woods, a clufter of about ten negro- 
huts, over which a cottage of a fome- 
what more confiderable appearance 
feemed to predominate. This cottage 
confifted of thee rooms, and the whole 
was covered with branches of trees. 
It was conftructed with pieces of rough 
wood not dreffed and {quared, acrofs 
which laths were fixed, and the in- 
teritices filled with earth worked up 
with ftraw, which is very juftly deno- 
minated mud-work (boufliage). It was 
in one of thefe rooms that 1 was to 
refide, and a bed was placed there for 
me, which Berthollon had lent me, 
It alfo contained fome chairs, tables, 
a clofet, and all the little utenfils which 
are neceffiry in a very moderate ba- 
chelor’s eftablifhment. 

*« As long as Berthollon continued 
with me, the pleafure of his fociety, 
his kindnefs, and his cheerfulnefs, left 
me no time to reflect on my fituation ; 
but his affairs would not permit him to 
be long abfent from home, and he 
took leave of me two days after our 
arrival. When he was gone, I felt all 
the horror of my folitude, and ex- 
perienced a depreflion at my heart, 
which 1 had the utmoft difficulty to 
vanquith. It muft-be confeffed that 
my fituation was moft cruel. Exiled 
to a diftance of 1500 leagues from my 
country, from my wite, my children, 
and my friends; I was now confined 
to a fpot in the midft of impaflable 
forefts, alone among negroes, to whole 
language I ‘was an utter ftranger, and 
cut off from all the reft of mankind, 
without any idea at what period thele 


privations would ceafe. But I knew 
that to fuffer without murmuring, and 
to make the beft of his fituation, is the 
beft maxim the unfortunate can adopt ; 
and as I was already accuftomed to 
sg i I foon refigned myfelf to my 
ate. 

“¢ Three principal objects now fixed 
my attention—my lodging, my food, 
and my occupations. This was the 
narrow circle within which all my pre. 
fent views were comprifed. My fitu- 
ation feemed fomewhat to refemble 
that of Robinfon Crufoe ; and although 
I was not altogether of Rouffeau’s 
opinion, that his hiftory is the beft of 
books, the little I could recolleét of 
that romance, which I had read in my 
infancy, was now not wholly loft. 

** As to the firft of thefe three ob. 
jects, it was no inconfiderable advance. 
ment to be provided with a very indif- 
ferent cottage, although the mud-work 
had failed, and the roof was in a very 
bad ftate. I made, however, fuch ar- 
rangements as were moft calculated 
to alleviate thefe inconveniencies ; and 
though I was never comfortable, it 
defended me trom the heat of the fun, 
and in fome meafure from the rain, 
which were the moft effential points ; 
for Guiana, which lies very near the 
line, is always either burnt up with 
heat or drowned with water. The 
year is there divided into two feafons, 
rather inaccurately called fummer and 
winter; for the heat is always: nearly 
the fame. Vegetation never ceafes, 
the trees are continually covered with 
flowers, fruits, or leaves; and are 
hever feen in a ftate of nakednefs. 
From Meflidor to Frimaire *, which is 
the fummer feafon, there is a conftant 
drought, and water is very {carce, The 
heat at this time becomes exceflive, 
and would be infupportable if it were 
not moderated by the abundant dews 
of the night, which refrefh the atmo- 
{phere. During the reft of the year, 
which is called winter, the rains are 
continual. The temperature of the 
air, however, does not vary, and ia 


* «1 am far from cenfuring the new calendar; but on preparing it, fufficient 
attention was not paid to the difference there is in the temperature and produc- 
tions of our colonies, when they were ordered to adopt it. Not one of the new 
denominations of the months marks the ftate of the atmofphere, &c. in thefe 
climates. If fome of them are fuitable, fuch as Pluvidfe, which is in the rainy 
feafon, they are too limited, ¥s there are feven months which might be involved 
in that title, Others are altogether ridiculous; for with what propriety can 
the diftin€tions of Vendémiaire, Frimaire, and Nivéfe, be applied in a coun- 
try, where there is neither vintage, cold, nor {now 2” 
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the intervals of funthine, it is perhaps 
more fultry, and certainly more dan- 

rous, than in the other feafon. It 
mult be readily conceived, that thefe 
two extremes will render a flat coun- 
try extremely unwholefome; a c un- 
try which is marfhy from the want of 
running ftreams, and covered with im- 
menfe forefts which intercept the cir- 
culation of the air, Thus the fever is 
naturalized to it; and it rarely hap- 
pens that thofe who poffefs the ftrongett 
conttitutions can pais through the year 
without being attacked by it. 

“I found in my hut a variety of 
enemies, from whom it was neceffar 
that I fhould protect myfelf. I thall 
not mention toads, which were crawl. 
ing by dozens under my bed; that 
was a trifle, which did not merit a 
moment’s attention, as thefe animals 
are perfectly innocent; but [I cannot 
be dent on the fubject of mufquitos 
and bats. which are formidable in- 
mates. Lhe firft (and in this clafs I 
comprehend feveral kinds of ftinging 
flies) are very common in this colony, 
though much more numerous on the 
fea-coaft than in the interior parts of 
it. They have a very painful fting, 
and both the: white and black inhabit- 
ants are continually on their guard 
againft it. They employ fumigation 
in that part of the day when thefe in- 
fects appear in the greateft numbers; 
as well as in the evening after the fet- 
ting of the fun; then, indeed, you 
are not affailed by an occafional muf- 
quito, but you are abfolutely enveloped 
in clouds of them. ‘The white people 
add the moufliquaire, which is a kind 
of tent, made of gauze, canvafs, and 
linen, according to the circumttances 
of thefe who procure them, There 
are fome fituations where it is abfo- 
lutely neceffary to take the ordinary 
meals under a tent of this kind, and to 
employ every poflible precaution that 
the mufquitos do not enter it: there 
are others, where little negro boys are 
placed under the table, with napkins to 
preferve your legs from thefe infects, 
while you muft guard your hands and 
face as well as you can. But there is 
no habitation where the owners of it 
do not make ufe of thefe mouftiquaires. 
In thort, to go to bed without them, is 
avery fevere punifhment. 

** The bats are not fo numerous, 
but they are more dangerous. They 
are about the fize of the largeft of 
thofe which we have in Europe. Du- 
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ring the day they remain in the timber= 
work of the houfes, and among the 
leaves with which itis covered, where 
it is not poflible to fee them; and in 
the night they come forth in fearch of 
food. If they find any one uncovered, 
they fix upon his feet, inflict a flight 
wound upon his toe, moderating the 
pain by a gentle motion of the wings, 
which.at once cools and fets him afleep : 
they then gorge themfelves with his 
blood, and leave it to flow till the 
veffels are exhaufted. I faw an ex. 
ample of wha: I have now related, in 
the chamber adjoining to that which I 
occupied. The perfon who had been 
bit was extremely weakened by the 
abundant bleeding he bad undergone ; 
and his fheets were drenched with 
blood. I have feen alfo hogs who 
were bit by the bats, fome of which 
have died. 

“« My firft object was, therefore, to 
procure a linen moufliquaire, when | had 
nothing to fear, during the night, from 
mufquitos or bats, and I flept free 
from difturbance. The toads departed 
at break of day, and I was left mafter 
of the houfe, though I was not free 
from the attacks ot other infects. I 
experienced fuch violent itchings, that 
I could n@t avoid feratching my felf till 
I drew blood, and without being able 
to difcover the caufe, A negro in- 
formed me that I was attacked by a 
kind of lice called poux d’agouti. It 
is ared infect imperceptible to com- 
mon fight ; and can be difcovered only 
by very minute obfervation. 1, how- 
ever, at length difcovered them. The 
negro who had made me acquainted 
with the caufe of my complaint, com- 
municated the remedy, which was to 
anoint my felf with the juice of lemons; 
and as they are in great plenty, I foo’ 

ot rid of thefe plagues. Another in- 
fect, which was ftill more tormenting, 
is the chique (Pulex penetrans, Linn. ). 
It is very fmall, leaps like the flea, 
which it refembles in colour. It at- 
taches itfelf to every part of the body, 
but particularly to the great toes and 
heels. It infinuatesitfelf into the pores, 
makes its lodgment, depafits its young, 
and in four or five days forms a kind 
of pouch of the fize of a pea, which 
contains the whole family, and fome- 
times more than one generation. The 
place which it occupies would be foon 
gnawed in a terrible degree, if a re~ 
medy were not applied. I have fre- 
quently {een negroes. whofe principal 
3A2 toes 
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toes had been the prey of thefe vora- 
cious creatures. ‘The method of cure 
is extirpation with the point of a pen- 
knife, but more generally with the 
point of apin. The flefh that covers 
the pouch muft be removed, but with 
great care, that it may not burft, other- 
wife the infeéts would be reproduced : 
when, however, there is any danger 
of reproduction, an application of to- 
bacco will fometimes prevent it: but 
in whatever manner this operation is 
performed, it proves extremely pain- 
ful. Within a week after I had ar- 
rived at the colony, I had thirty of 
thefe extraordinary lice at my feet. 
Since that time I have had lefs of 
them; but have not, for feven days 
together, been free from their vifits. 

«« When I was eftablifhed in my 
cottage, with a bed and a moufliquaire, 
no fmall objects of luxury for an exile, 
it was neceffary to pay attention tomy 
food; and I was fed in the fame pro- 
portion as.I was lodged. As the go- 
vernment did not allow me any provi- 
fions, I was obliged to provide for 
myfelf. I had brought a fmall quan- 
tity of bread from Cayenne, but in fix 
days it became mouldy; and as I had 
no ready means of fending thither for 
more, I was under the neteflity of 
waiting for fome accidental opportu- 
nity, which feldom prefented_ itfelf 
oftener than once a month. On the 
other hand, this bread being made of 
European flour, which was generally 
damaged and full of infects, was not 
very inviting; and, after all, it coft 
twelve fous per pound. Ali thefe con- 
fiderations determined me to content 
myfelf with the bread of the negroes, 
which is made from the flour of the 
manioc, and is called cafava. No- 
thing can be more dry or tattelefs, but 
it is improved by moiftening it, and at 
length I accuftomed myfelf to it. I 
eaiily procured rice, which is in great 
plenty at Cayenne. Vith is common, 
and excellent: it was a principal re- 
fource of my table. As to drink, I 
had brou.}t with me a few bottles of 
wine, and had procured a {mall quan- 
tity of saffa, which is an extract of 
fugar. | ued it with moderation ; but 
as I wes in a country where every 
thing ‘ended to relaxation, it was in- 
difpen{able to counteraét that tendency 
by tome corroborating fluid. 


* « Jt is proper to obferve that, refp 


*¢ It may now indeed be afked, is 
there no butcher’s meat, nor milk, nor 
poultry, nor game, nor gardens in this 
country? And free as you were, and 
a money to purchafe whatever 
you might want, why did you not pe: 
cure yourfelf thefe advantages ?—~Pre.~ 
vious to the revolution, cattle, milk, 
and poultry, were in fome degree of 
plenty ; but at prefent, thefe articles 
are equally fcarce. Thefe, however, 
require continual care and attention, 
which the negroes, fince they have 
obtained their liberty, will no longer 
exercife. Befides, in the firft effer- 
vefcence of freedom, they feized on 
the cattle, and have confiderably dimi- 
nifhed the fpecies. Onthe other hand, 
the colonifts, difgufted with the new 
order of things, which, in a great 
meafure, annjhilated their property, 
paid but little attention to the re- 
fources which remained: and laflly, 
the requifitions have almoft produced 
a general dettruction. When I quit- 
ted Cayenne, it was no longer permit- 
ted to kill a cow, a calf, or a fheep, 
without the fpecial authority of the 
agent; and fuch a permiffion was never 
obtained but with great difficulty, and 
with fuch a refervation to himfelf, as 
illuftrated the fable of the lion who 
divided the fpoil. Hence it is, that 
the quantity of butcher’s meat and of 
milk food is fo fmall, as fcarcely to be 
confidered as articles of provifion in 
this colony. 

‘« Fowls fucceed very well, and par- 
ticularly ducks, which are of a very 
fine fpecies; but from the extreme 
drought and humidity of the feafons, 
uncommon attention is neceflary to 
preferve them. I have already ex- 
plained the reafons for the indifference 
of people of property; while the ne- 
gro, having no intere't in thefe objects, 
pays no attention to them ; fo that a 
fowl fells for three, a duck for twelve 
livres, and an egg for three fows. 

«© The game * confifts ot the wild 
duck, which is excellent, the Spatula, 
which is equally good, the partridge, 
the {nipe, and the wood-pigeon ; all of 
which are inferior to thofe of Europe. 
To thefe may be added, the flamand, 
the aigrette, the grofbec, the tacoco, 
and the perroquet, which are in no 


eftimation. The quadrupeds are, the. 


agouti, the accouchi, the pac, thé ta- 


ecting every thing which is peculiar.to 


Guiana, I fhall employ the terms ufed in the country.” « 
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tou, about the fize of our hares and 
gabbits, but very inferior to them; the 
deer, whofe ftefh is generally very 
hard; but in this country it cannot be 
kept, and muft either be eaten quite 
freh or in a ftate of putrefaction. I 
was told by every one that the monkey 
isa delicate food; but I never had an 
opportunity of verifying the opinion, 
nor do I think that I fhould have had 
the inclination. The lizard, which is 
of the fame kind as that of Europe, but 
larger, is alfo confidered as a delicacy. 
I ate of it, without being informed of 
the contents of the difh, and found it 
a palatable food. 

“ As for hunting, it is not only an 
extremely painful, but a dangerous 
occupation ; as it muft be purfued in 
thick woods; whofe paffage is continu- 
ally embarraffed with creeping plants, 
and where the {portfman muft be every 
moment liable to tread upon ferpents, 
which are very common and extremely 
yeaomous in this burning climate. 

‘“* Garden cultivation requires a la- 
borious attention, and is not fucceff- 
ful, fo that vegetables are not only 
rare, but very indifferent, at Cayenne. 
The alternate extremes of drought and 
humidity prefent obftacles which it is 
very difficult to furmount. The me- 
lon fucceeds in fome parts, and is of a 
fine flavour. Fruits are in great abun- 
dance, and require but little culture. 
The moft valuable of them is the ba- 
nana, which is one of the chief re- 
fources of the colony; and, whether 
dreft or raw, whether boiled or baked, 
it is always excellent. It figures on 
the table as bread and ragout, as con- 
feCtionary and fruit. There is alfo 
the fweet orange, the anana, which 
emits a fragrant odour, but is of an 
acid tafte; the mango, tranfplanted 
from the Indies, is very wholefome, 
but has, ina fmall degree, the fmell 
of turpentine: the cocoa, the apricot, 
and the cherry; but they bear no re- 
femblance to the fruits of the fame 
name in Europe: the latter is only 
eaten as a preferve ; the fig, the fapo- 
tille, the barbadine, the avocat, the 
coroffol, and fome others. In gene- 
ral, the fruits of Europe are, in my 
Opinion, infinitely fuperior; and 1 do 
Not heiitute to give them the prefer- 
ence.” P. 163. 


PRODUCTIONS OF THE ISLAND. 
** The nights are nearly as long as 
the days at Cayenne. The fun rifes 


almoft always at fix, and its variations 
do not exceed half an hour throughout 
the year. The dawn and the twilight 
do not occupy more than a quarter of 
an hour; the day appears and difape 
pears with the fun, I arofe eve 
morning before it was light, and too 
my walk in the neighbouring woods 
till about eight o’clock. It was by 
that time very hot; I therefore re- 
turned home, applied myfelf to read- 
ing, tranfmitted my reflections to pa- 
per, and at four in the afternoon re- 
treated again to the woods, where I 
remained till night, 

‘¢ I did not venture to penetrate 
into them, from an apprehention of 
the monfters and the repriles. The 
tiger is very common; and there are 
few plantations where he does not 
fometimes feize and bear away the 
dogs in the very enclofure of the cot- 
tages: in any place where there are 
cattle, his vifits are ftill more frequent. 
It is in vain that I am affured he will 
not attack man, but, on the contrary, 
that he will fly from him; I have no 
defire to meet fuch a favage animal. 
The ferpents and adders are ftill more 
common. There is every fpecies of 
them, and fome that are of an enor- 
mous fize. They very feldom attack 
man; but if any one fhould be fo un- 
fortunate as to put his foot upon them, 
their bite is the probable confequence, 
and is attended with great danger. I 
am ready to acknowledge that I felt 
very. much alarmed both at tigers and 
ferpents, though they had never done 
me any injury. I had no fufpicion 
whatever af the Directory and my 
colleagues; neverthelefs, it is known 
to every one how they have treated 
me. 

« I often met numerous companies 
of monkeys, particularly of that fmall 
fpecies which are called tamarin; and 
I amufed myfelf with their graceful- 
nefs and aétivity. They made all kinds 
of grimaces, and feemed to delight in 
fpringing from branch to branch, al- 
ways preferring thofe which were the 
mott flexible. They fometimes fuf- 
pended themfelves by their tails, and 
continued {winging at their eafe till 
they were feized by fome other vagary. 
Whenever | clapped my hands, they 
inftantly took toa precipitate flight. 

‘ « Bur the moit agreeable of my 
rencontres was that of the birds, and 
particularly of che colibri and the 
fiy-bird. Nothing can be more beauti-. 
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ful than the raiment with which Nature 
has clothed them; fhe has lavifhed on 
them the moft lively, brilliant, and 
happily afforted colours. I contem- 
plated them with delight, and paffed 
whole hours in admiring them; but 
no fooner did they begin to fing, than 
my tranfport ceafed. Nothing can be 
more difagreeable than their note, 
which has fomething in it of the fcream 
of the perroquet. There are many 
other birds who do not poffefs a fupe- 
rior melody.” P. 177. 





THE NEGROES, 


*¢ THE negro is confidered with 
great prejudice, and I believe with 
equal injuftice, at Cayenne. He paffes 
for a being of a clafs inferior to ours 
in intelligence, and fuperior in wicked- 
nefs; the natural enemy of the white 
people, and incapable of being made 
ufeful to the colonies, but in a ftate of 
flavery. Thefe different charges de- 
mand a diftinét examination. 

“¢ It is certain that the negro, on a 
fuperficial view of him, is extremely 
ignorant. The moft common and fim. 
ple ideas can, with great difficulty, 
penetrate his brain. He carries his 

uperftition to an inconceivable height. 
He is firmly perfuaded that fome of 
his comrades can, when they pleafe, 
produce certain prodigies, more or lefs 
extraordinary, to gratify his love of 
pleafure, or to fatisfy his defire of 
vengeance. He will not pafs by a 
place, during the night, where any 
one has been buried within the {pace 
ofayear. Nocontideration would in. 
duce him to gather the fruit froma 
tree on which the piayes had been 
placed: a kind of charm, that contitts 
of a packet filled with hair, feathers, 
eld linen, a dead bird, &c. Many 
perfons employ this pane to preferve 
their trees from robbery. But all this 
ignorance, &c. in the negro, is no- 
thing more than the want of inftruc- 
tion ; and the fame caufe would pro- 
duce fimilar effects in other men. Sor. 
¢erers have been very much in fafhion 
among us; nay, I am not certain if it 
has entirely paffed away in the country 
villages of France: but this | know, 
that human beings are to be found in 
them who are as ignorant and as fu- 
perttitions as the negroes. Thefe poor 
people have not the fame means of in- 
{truction ; while thofe who have it in 
their power to improve them, keep 
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them in error for their own particular 


advantage. Asa proof that ignorance . 


and fuperftition are not more inherent 
in their {pecies than. in ours, there is 
among them a certain individual who, 
without any aid hut his own native 
powers, is very fuperior on thefe two 
points to many of us. I do not know 
if we can make them profound rea- 
foners; but this | know, that. we can 
make them reafonable beings. I have 
feen them, in matters which concerned 
their interefts, or made a part of their 
occupations, conduct themfelves with 
fuperior intelligence. They calculated 
with reflection, and executed with 
dexterity. 

“ The opinion which the inhabit. 
ants of Cayenne have formed of this 
perverfe difpofition, proceeds from a 
{pirit of exaggeration; nor do I be- 
heve that we fhould be great gainers 
on acomparifon with them, in point 
of natural difpofition. They form a 
general judgment of them from certain 
particular acts, and I am ready to ac- 
knowledge that their conduct is fome- 
times revolting to humanity: They 
are, in common with the inhabitants 
of hot countries, violent and revenge- 
ful; and in the abject ftate in which 
they exilt, and not being reftrained 
by any of thofe confiderations which 
have a powerful influence on men who 
regard the public opinion, they aban- 
don themfelves to all the impetuofity 
of their paffions, and plunge into the 
greate(texcefs, Others who are more 
phlegmatic, oftentimes do much more 
injury, though with lefs noife. But, 
I repeat it, thefe are only particular 
aéts; and if fome of them manifelt a 
malicious difpofition, there. are others 
who conduct themfelves well, I have 
feen among them good hufbands, good 
fathers, good fervants, as well as men 
rigidly exact in fulfilling all theic 
duties and engagements. 

‘¢ Their antipathy tothe white peo- 
ple cannot be denied, though not with. 
out exceptions. Whether it arifes from 
a jealoufy of that. fuperiority which 
our attainments give us in focial life, 
in. luxurious enjoyments, and local ac. 
commodations; or whether it is from 
a defire of revenging that ftate of 


flavery in which they have exilted, or: 
the cruelties which have been fomes, 


times exercifed on them, though they 
have been greatly exaggerated; or 
whether it is from the fear of return. 


ing to theix farmer ftate of flavery; it 
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js certain that my do not love the 
white people, an that they apply 
themfelves to do them mifchief. — f 
they perceive that any thing belonging 
to a colonift is likely to receive injury 
orto perith, they will take care not to 
inform him of the circumftance, and 
do every thing in their power to retard 
his difcovery of it. If they receive 
any orders from him which they be- 
lieve may tend to advance hisinteretts, 
they will aalecute them with indiffer- 
ence and awkwardnefs. If they forefee 
that fuch orders may prove injurious 
to him, they will obey them with zeal 
and activity. ‘They do not make open 
war again{t him, becaufe they dare 
not; but they harbour the molt mif- 
chievous intentions, which they never 
fail to put in practice, when they can 
do it without expofing themfelves: in 
fhort, they are influenced by a party 
{pirite They act in Pegg pe whole 
nights in confultation, while the co- 
lonift fleeps, to make their reciprocal 
communications, and to form regular 
plans. Their firft queftion, when they 
meet one another, or the white people, 
is, What news? but it is in vain that 
you put the fame queftion to them; 
they will not communicate any thing 
which they may know, or they will re. 
turn a fallacious an{wer. 

“The fovereign happinefs of the 
negroes, and pethaps of all mankind, 
is repofe. To do nothing is their fu- 
preme felicity. With us, the wants, 
the conveniencies of life, and ambi- 
tion, impel to an active ftate of exilt- 
ence; while with them, the two latter 
objects are wholly unknown, and the 
former lies within a very fmall com- 
pafs: befides, they go naked, and have 
therefore no occafion to labour in order 
to procure clothes. The men wear 
nothing but a kind of girdle, called 
calimbé, which is made either of linen 
or of ftuff, about three fingers in 
breadth. They wear this from a fen- 
timent of modefty, whofe. object, how. 
ever, is very imperfectly fulfilled. The 
women have round their waift a piece 
of linen or ftuff called camifa, about 
the fize of a moderate napkin, which 
falls down to their knees; but from 
their waift upwards they are entirely 
naked. Nor does their habitation re- 
quire any great expenfe: it is acabin 
conftruéted, like thofe of the exiles, of 
a few pieces of timber and the foliage 
of trees, which are eafily procured. 
As to their food, that is readily pro. 


cured by hunting and fifhing. The 
ufe their arrows with great fkill an 
addrefs; and if it fhould be neceflary 
to add to their ftore of provifions, for 
thofe who with to lead a more feden- 
tary life, the labour of fourteen days 
will produce fufficient for the whole 
year, by employing it in planting the 
manioc or the banana, which form the 
real bread-fruit of this colony. 

“ The indulgence of their paffions 
is not more coftly. ‘Women and dan- 
cing are their only objects, and to 
which they abandon themfelves with a 
licentiousardour. It is not with mone 
that they purchafe the favours of their 
miftreffes ; fimple nature pays all the 
expenfe. As to the dance, that is ob. 
tained at the fame eafy rate. The 
moon or the ftars furnifh the illumina- 
tions, a fountain or the neighbouring 


ciftern provides the refrethments, and 


the orcheftra is compofed of one or twa 
tambourins, which they all {trike in 
their turns. Therecannot well bea more 
violent exercife than that of the mins 
ftrels, in whofe art it is a point of ho 
nour to excel, I have feen negroes {trike 
thefe tambourins with fuch force and 
activity, that they were bathed in 
fweat, and feized with convulfions; 
nor did they ceafe till their ftrengtht 
was entirely gone, and they fell down 
faint and exhaufted. ‘Their dances are 
full of animation, and in perfect mea- 
fures; but I could not remain long at 
thefe feftivities, as fuch a rank odour 
exhaled from their bodies as to be 
abfolutely intolerable. 

“¢ When the decree that gave liberty 
to the blacks arrived at Cayenne, and 
was hattily proclaimed, without being 
preceded by any of thofe meafures 
which prudence required, to prevent 
the dangerous effects of a too fucden li- 
beration, the negroes abandoned them. 
felves to the moft immoderate joy, and 
particularly to dancing, fo that many 
of them died from their exceffive in- 
dulgence. They were found in great 
numbers extended in the ftreets and 
roads, in fuch a weak and exhaufted 
ftate, that it was with difficulty fome 
of them were recovered, This cir 
cumftance was pe wi attefted to 
me at Cayenne, and fron the violent 
delight with which I have feen them 
dance, I am difpofed to believe it. 

* It was naturally to be expected 
that a ceffation from all kinds of la- 
bour would immediately refult from 
the abolition of flavery, The neg a 
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woik but to provide for their wants, 
and when thofe are fupplied they ceafe 
to work, It was, however, foon dif- 
covered, that though this ftate is very 
natural to the negroes, it muft be very 
prejudicial to the colony: and regula- 
tions were made to attach them to ¢ers 
tain plantations, according to the will 
of the agent, and to fubject then toa 
courfe of labour, of which the nature, 
the meafure, and the recompenfe, was 
adjufted. The punifhmenton the part 
of the planter was reduced to diminu- 
tion of their wages, and, in certain 
¢afes, to the prifon of the plantation. 
For offences of greater criminality the 
agent referved to himfelf the power of 
punifhing them with greater feverity, 
and to fend them to the houle of cor- 
fection called la Franchije. 

*¢ This regulation was an infringe- 
ment of the principle of liberty; for 
by what law were the negroes more 
tompellable to work than the whites? 
The conftitution rendered them all 
equal, and they ought to be treated 
with equality. It is not, however, 
that I am difpofed to blame this regu- 
lation, it was abfolutely indifpenfable ; 
nor ain I forry to have an opportunity 
ot remarking, that what is fometimes 
very beautiful and fublime in theory, 
often meets with infuperable obftacles 
in practice, Wha: then has refulted 
from this intermediate ftate between 
freedom and flavery? It has ended in 
the ruin of the colony and the colo- 
nifts, and the maniieft difadvantage of 
the negroes, who are in a much worfe 
fituation than they were previous to the 
revolution. 

«¢ T cannot afcertain, with the necef- 
fary degree ot precifion, the ftate of 
the exports of the colony at the com- 
mencement of the revolution; but it 
is well known that they have been 
much diminifhed fince the blacks had 
obtained their liberty. This colony 
had, with difficulty, juft got the better 
of that languid ftate which had been 
occafioned by the unfuccefsful opera- 
tion of 1763, by the prejudices which 
grew ont of it, and by its bad adminif- 
tration: Malouet, who had been the 
intendant of it, had become much 
better acquainted with it than any of 
his predecetlors. He went himlelf to 
Surinam, in order to acquire the 
knowledge neceffary for his fituation, 
and had brought back a very experi- 
enced and able man, who knew how 
to give an impulfe to emulation, and 
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to direct labour.to the moft ufeful ob. 
jects. Already the fortunes of indivi. 
duals, which, in a well-reculated ftate 
make the fortune of the public, began 
to advance :—but the revolution, the 
decree of liberty, the agents appeared, 
and every thing was eclipfed. From 
that time this colony has been fupport. 
ed only by the prizes made of Dutch 
fhips previous to the péace; after. 
wards on thofe of Portugal, and always 
6n thofe of neutral powers and allies, 
At prefent, when this refource has 
failed, and the agents have applied to, 
their own advantage whatever it had 
produced, Cayenne finds itfelf in 
moft miferable condition. ' 

*¢ The colonifts have fallen with the 
place which they inhabit. Inthe firft 
place, the requifitions and paper-money 
had given a fhock to their fortunes, 
when the abolition of flavery, and the 
ceffation from all work, which was for 
fome time the confequence of it, com. 
pleted their ruin, Since the regulation 
the negroes have, in fome degree, re- 
turned to their employments; but two 
great obftacles, infeparable from the 
hberty of the blacks, oppofed them- 
felves to every kind of profperity. 
The firft is the precarious ftate of pro. 
perty; not that the colonift is deprived 
of his lands, but, as I have already 
faid, land receives all its value from 
the hands that cultivate it, and thole 
hands are at the command of the agent; 
for, as it fuits his caprice, he can put 
a plantation under an interdict, by 
taking away all the blacks and placing 
them elfewhere.——Such a poflibility 
alone is fufficient to prevent the colo- 
nifts from forming eftablifhments which 
require an advance of capital, that may 
never be permitted to make any ade- 
quate returns, The fancy or the re- 
fentment of the agent of government 
may produce this effect. They work 
by the day, and make the beft of 
whatever is in a fate of culture, but 
do not engage in any new fpeculation, 
The fecond is the very limited power 
of the colonift over the negroes. The 
latter know that the maximum of their 
punifhment is a prifon; and the greater 
part of them prefer a prifon to labour. 
It is true, indeed, that on obftinately 
refufing to fulfil the tafk he has under. 
taken, or for any more weighty offence, 
complaint may be made to the agent, 
who may fend the idle and infolent 
negro to the houfe of correction; but 
the colonift is deprived, in the mean 
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time, of the labour of his hired tenant. 
Indeed, inconceivabie as it may be, it 
often happens, that the negro, after 
he has regeived his punifhment, is fent 
to another plantation, without being 
replaced in the fervice of the perion 
who complained ageiott him —What 
then is the confequenee >— The quei- 
tiun is readily anfwered :— te colonitt 


futfers every thing fromthe negro; as. 


he would rather th t he thouid work 
little, or work ‘ll, than be alcogether 
deprived of him.—The condition ora 
colonift, therefore, is become full 
trouble and difquietude. I have fee 
fome of them who have curfed it trom 
‘ bottom of their hearts. 

* Nor do the negroes poflefs 1 ful- 
2 -oree of contentment. What, 
they exclaim, is the trifling retribu- 
tion which is given ro us, of 1.0 more 
than from three to fix fous a day, ina 
country where every thing is fo dear? 
Since we are 


seriur dé 


obliced to work, we 
ought, at leaft, to reccive reafonable 
wages, Formerly, it is true, we re- 
ceived nothing, but then we had no- 
thing to pay: our mailers nour'thed 
and took the greateft care of our iia 
fanis, as well as of our wives and our- 
felves, in the maladies to which we are 
fo frequently fubject; becanle they 
had an interefi in our prefervation. 
But now we muft feed and take care 
of our children, and look to our wives 
and ourfelves when fickne{s overtakes 
us, We know that there muft be an 
hofpital. on every plantation, but we 
no longer find the fame care and the 
fame remedies; and when we grow old 
and infirm, we are left to perifh.—l 
have feen many of them who regretted 
the abolition of flavery; and 1 well 
know, that the depoptilation of this 
clafs is much greater than before the 
revolution, not from the want of freth 
fupplies, but from actual effective 
lofs. 

“Hence I draw the following con- 
clufion:—that the negro who has nei- 
ther wants nor ambition will never 
work but by compultion ; that all re- 
gulation on this fubject will be metfec- 
tual, and never attain the object it 
propofes:—in one word, that the li- 
berty of the blacksis incompatible with 
the profperity of the colonies. At the 
fame time, | would not have it ima- 
gined that | invite government to give 
them back their irons, and to recom- 
mence the traftic.—-Such a thought 
does not poffefs a place in my mind. 

VoL. 1V.-—No. XL, 


We mnt not Suffer onrfelves to be fe- 
duced ry the exar ple of the Greeks 
and Romans, fo often and fo unjuftiy 
the fubject of eulovium, who did not 
only reduce the blacks, but even thof 
com; lexion, tu flaverv; 
exercifed over them: 

trary power z 

not beliey 
fave the lives of 


of their own 
and who 


thoie 


whom t! 
minate, 

hope of 
fubmit to cer 
men free; let 
leave th 
nature has produced them.—Such 


the injunctions of humanity; 
} 


mates 


Dut polie 


tics and the balance of trade... 
Thefe exprefions are too yn 


found for 

the tatk of 
tettions which 
they prefent.’ 


LXXIV. Dallacvay’s Anecdotes of the 
Arts in England, (Concluded from 
Se 

MISSALS—STAINED GLASS. 
“6 | HE art of illuminating on vel- 
lum is of I igh antiquity in this 
kingdom, Mitlals were made fplen- 
did, according to the dignity of the 
poWeifor, by the mett delicate linings 
in miniature, whch were not confined 
to feriptural fubjects, but trequently 
exhibited the portrait of the owner, 
and his immediate relatives, There 
are feveral in the cabinet at Norfolk 

Houfe, of extreme curiolity and value. 
¢¢ Inthe later centuries, fimilar em- 

bellifhments were added to ckronicles 

and tranflations of the clailics, whea 

they were compiled by command of a 

noble patron. A manutcript of the 

fourteenth century, now in the Bod- 
leian library, is probably the moft an- 
cient in Eng!and of equal merit. It isa 
chronicle of the wars of the victorious 

Edward Iii. Inthe Britifhy Mufeum 

is preferved a manufcript Froiffart, 

with numerous and highly: finithed 1l- 

luminations. ‘The Mifful given by 

Jacquetta Dutcheis of Bediord, to her 

nephew Henry Vi. was in the poflei- 

fion of the late Duichels of Portland. 

Books prefented to the univertity of 

Oxford by Humphrey Duke of Glou- 

cefter, and John 7 ipioft Karl of Wor. 
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cefter, as well for general literature as 
the fervice of the church, abounded 
in thefe exquifite {pecimens of ancient 
art. Bithops Grey and. fleming, in 
pariicular, procured many for the li- 
braries which they founded in the col. 
Jeges of Balliol and Lincoln, moft of 
which are known only upon record *. 

“ At Lambeth is a MS. with the 
portraits of Kdward TV. his queen, and 
fon, Earl Rivers, and Caxton the 
printer. When thefe MSS. contain 
the likeneffes of their royal or noble 
proprietors, it gives them aconfider 
able value, as no otler portraits of 
equal authenticity exifted at that time, 
and there is fuiticient evidence that 
they were genuine, Nor were they 
confined to MSS. In the Tully’s 
Epiftles, printed by John Fauft, the 
inventor, now in the library of Ema- 
nuel College, Cambridge, are portraits 
of Henry VIII. when a boy, and his 
preceptor. That of Richard II. at 
Weftmintter, and another given by 
James II. to Lord Caftlemaine, now 
at Wilton, are probably the moft an- 
cient and genuine. 

‘© When portraits have been ftained 
on glafs, although many have been 
demolithed, they have had a better 
chance for prefervation. In feveral 
churches a genealogical feries of their 
benefactors was placed, fome of which 
have furvived, in an imperfect ftate, 
the decays of time and the rage of 
fanatics. Mr. Walpole denominated 
two crowned heads, which he pro- 
cured, Henry ilf. and his queen; and 
many with curled hair and forked 
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beards, are faid to reprefent the Fd. 
wards, Richard If. and Henry ly, 
from that fafhion prevalent in their 
reigns, and remarkable on their 
coins; which circumttance, ona cur. 
fory view, may juftify the furmife. 
Generally fpeaking, the whole-length 
figures with crowns and fceptres are 
imaginary Jewifh monarchs, conneét. 
ed with fome feriptural hiffory; they 
are univerfally fo when exhibited in 
profile. Bifhops and abbots may be 
{uppofed to be portraits by fair con. 
jecture ; they are diftinguithed by their 
holding the crofier in their right or 
left hand, the former only performing 
the office of benediction. 

«oo difficulty occurs in fixing with 
fatisfaction the true vera of hiftorical 
fubjects on ftained clafs, which are not 
abfolutely {criptural.” P. 425. 

‘© In the church of the priory of 
Little Malvern, in Worcefterhhire, are 
the portraits of Edward IV, his queen, 
Elizabeth of York, and her filters, 
which are likewife feen in a window 
contributed by that monarch to Can. 
terbury cathedral. Sir Reginald Bray, 
a favourite of Henry Vil. and a cone 
noiffeur in architeéture, who fuperin- 
tended his chapels at Weftminfter, and 
St. George, at Windfor, built likewile 
the church of Great Malvern, where 
he placed the portraits of Henry VII, 
his queen, Prince Arthur, J. Savage, 
T. Lovell, and himfelf, all in furcoats 
of arms, and very richly executed, as 
we may judge from thofe of Prince 
Arthur and Sir R. Bray, which only 
have efcaped demolition, 


* « The only relique of Duke Humphrey’s donation is a Valerius Maximus, 
very finely illuminated. Warton’s Eng. Poet. v. ii. p. 45-50; and if v. ii. p. 400, 
iS an account of Englidhmen who tranfcribed the MSS. at Rome and Florence, 
The Florentines were the moft excellent illuminators, of which there are innu- 
merable {pecimens in their libraries, particularly of their own poet Dante, in 
the Laurentian. Michelagnuolo’s genius was fo fimilar to that of Dante, that 
he filled the margin of his copy with defigns, which invaluable book was lott 
between Livorno and Civita Vecchia. ‘The princeps editio (Ferrara 1485), 
the only copy in England, was bought for the king, at Dr. Afkew’s fale, for 
$5f. Don Giulio Clovio, who died in 1578, at eighty years of age, was the moft 
celebraied iluminator. In the Vatican are many MSS. ornamented by him 
with portraits, retouched by Padre Ramelli, which belonged to the Dukes of 
Ferrara. : 

_ * At Strawberry Hill, Mr. Walpole had Raffaelle’s Miffal, and the book of 
Pfalms by Giulio Clovio, which latter belonged to Lord Arundel, and was 
are oan at Tarthall by the late Farl of Oxford. It is dated 1537, and was 
ought at the Dutchefs of Portland’s fale, by Mr. Walpole, for 169/. This 
udmirabie ariit {pent nine years in finithing a piéture of Nimrod building the 
tower of Babel; and an ant {o incredibly fmall, that the moft minute member 
was as perfect as if drawn of the full fize. General Oglethorpe gave to Corpus 
College, Oxford, a Bible in French, finely illuminated,” TI 
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«© The window of St. Margaret’s, 
Weitmintter, the fubjeét of which is 
the crucifixion, was intended, by the 
magiftrates at Dort, as a prefent to 
Henry VU. whofe portrait and that of 
his royal confort are introduced. So 
excellent is this performance, that five 
years were fpent in completing it. 
Having been firft placed in Waltham 
Abbey, and removed in 1540, by 
Henry VIII. to the chapel of his pa- 
Jace at New-hall, in Effex, it was re- 
ftored by W. Price, for Mr. Conyers, 
of Copthall, near Epping, and pur- 
chafed for 4oo/. in 1758. The feries 
of windows in the chapel of King’s 
College, Cambridge, each of which 
exhibits a parallel {tory from the Old 
and New Teltament, are likewife of 
this age. At Balliol College are the 
Martyrdom of St. Catherine (1529), 
and the Paffion, Refurrection, and Af- 
cenfion of Chrift, by an unknown ar- 
tift, but of fufficient merit to induce 
the founder of Wadham College to 
offer 200/. for them. Single figures of 
faints and ecclefiaftics were introduced 
into England from Normandy, and 
executed principally in the Low Coun- 
tries. Stained giafs was brought from 
Rouen, in 1317, for Exeter cathedral, 
the weft window of which was put up 
1390. The cathedral of Salifbury is 
faid to have been furnifhed with 
painted and plain glafs, even in the 
thirteenth century, foon after the erec- 
tion of that fplendid pile; and the 
windows at New Coliege and Merton 
are certainly contemporary with Ed- 
ward Tif, 

“ The great eaft window at York 
was the work of ‘Thomas Thompfon, 
of Coventry, in the reign of Henry LV, 
when it is probable that the art had exift. 
ed in England at leaft for one century, 
Glafiers (if they deferve not the name of 
artifts), who compofed figures and 
hiftories, were eftablifhed in London, 
Southwark, Coventry, Briftol, and 
York, of whom there are various no- 
tices adduced, and agreements with 
them recited, by Mr. Walpole, in his 
Anecdotes of Painting. 

*““T aminclined to think, from the 
contracis made between benefactors to 
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ecclefiaftical buildings in the middle 
centuries after the conqueft, that the 
glaters furnifhed the ftained glafs, 
which was cut in various thapes, and 
enclofed with lead, as the colours were 
required. The patternor detign from 
which the windows were compofed, 
were firft given by the fame artifts who 
painted the walls in frefco. 

“ The ftained glafs in the church of 
Fairford, in Gloucefierfhire, has long 
been the boaft of that county. About 
the year 1492, John Tame, a wealthy 
merchant of London, took a Spanifh 
velfel bound from a Flemith port for 
South America, laden with this trea- 
fure; and according to the expenfive 
piety of thofe days, founded a church 
of very regular Gothic, for its recep- 
tion. There are twenty-five of thefe 
highly embellifhed windows, the beft 


‘of which is the third, in the north aifle. 


The fubject is the Salutation of the 
Virgin, in which isa fine architectural 
perfpective of the temple. The great 
windows, both eaft and welt, retain 
their original perfection: of the firit 
mentioned, the fubject is Chrilt’s tri- 
umphant entry into Jerufalem, in 
which the effect of the crimfon velvet 
and gilding is truly furprifing; and 
the ftory of the other is the lait judg- 
ment. Gothic fancy has been indulg- 
ed to the extreme in thefe defigns, 
which are at once horrible and ludi- 
crous. So brilliant are the colours, 
and fo delicate the drapery of the 
fmaller figures in this affemblage, that 
an equally interefting fpecimen of an- 
cient art will rarely be fuund in Eng- 
land, or on the Continent.” P. 43%. 


PAINTING—SIR J. REYNOLDS. 

“ AT Chrifichuych, the portrait of 
Robinfon, then bifhop of Kildare (af- 
terward primate of Ireland), dared 
1765, was one of the firft which pro- 
cured him reputation. ‘Phe carnations 
have been more durable than thofe af 
the portrait of the Marquis of Granby 
at Stowe, and of many at Lord Lanf- 
downe’s at Bow Wood *. Two others, 
of Dr. Nichol, and the prefent arch- 
bithop of York, are in a ftronger flyle. 


* « He was a great experimentalift with refpect to the compofition of his 
colours. At firft, he ufed preparations from vegetables, which he relingt hed 
for minerals. He is known to have purchafed pictures by ‘Titian or his {cholars, 

nd to have fcraped off the feveral layers of colouring, in order to alcertain it, 
and difcover his fecret. His thinly painted pictures ftand extremely well, as 


he Cardinal Beaufort, &c.”* 
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Ludowick Hartcamp, a Dutch painter, 
when reprorched for the evanefcence 
of his colours, replied, ¢ that they 
*Jafted longer than the money which 
* paid for them’. P. 477. 





THE BOLOGNESE SCHOOL 

1S eminently marked by a grand 
tafe in detign, formed upon the an- 
tique and the beauties of nature, a 
flowing outline, a rich di{pofition, and 
a touch at once nubleandelegant. It 
acquired a Compotition of what is ex- 
cellent and beautiful from the other 
{chools, hy a learned felection, The 
Guile collection can boa{t fome-of the 
fine works of the Caraccis, particularly 
one of Annibale, 


who has given ‘the 
portraits of his fami 


ly in a butcher’s 
‘ihop, employed in felling meat.’— 
Their parent was a butcher. There 
is an anecdote of this picture, that it 
was painied in order to mortify the 
pride of Ludovico, his brother, who 
affected to conceal the meannefs of his 
origin. One day, it was unexpectedly 
exhibited in the faloon of the Cardinal 
Farnele, his patron, when furrounded 


1° 


by Roman nobility, of whofe notice 


HM 





' 
i 


and fociety Ludovico was fo ambitious. 
The iubject is certainly unpleafing, but 
the character and colouring. are ex- 
tremely fine. A itriking refemblance 
in the heads will be found to thofe, 
engraved trom the originals, in the 
Mufeum Florentinum. Annibale him- 
felt is weighing meat, Ludovico is re- 
prefented by a foldier who buvs it, the 
old woman is the mother, Francefco 
is kneeling on a fheep, and Antonio, 
called * Gobbo,’ on account of his 
deformity, conceals it by reaching 
down meat from a hook. Ipevery 
point of confideration this picture isa 
great curiolity, and is faid to have coft 
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fterling, at 
Naples, where it was removed with 
the Farneie collection.” P. 489, 





EMINEN? COLLECTIONS. 

“TT would be difficult to afcertain 
with precifion the date of the firlt form. 
ing of colleétions, or the acquifition 
of any fingle celebrated picture, in the 
palaces of our nobility. Buta tafk, to 
which I confefs myfelf incompetent, 
would be to place them in a feale of 
comparifon with each other, The 
national tafle has not only been greatly 
improved fince the commencement of 
the prefent reign; but fuch has been 
the influx cf the genuine works of the 
Italian {chools, efpecially that occa- 
fioned by the diftracted fia:e of the 
Continent, that the collections, at firlt 
fo lnughly eftimated, are deprived of 
their former celebrity. Individual 
pictures, long praifed as originals, mutt 
now ¢ hide their diminifhed heads’ be- 
fere the originals themfelves, which 
have been alienated from foreign pa- 
laces, and have found their way into 
this kingdom. Formerly, the artifts 
in Italy made the copying various ityles 
of painting a moft lucrative employ- 
ment, which our countrymen, in their 
ardour for acquifitions in verti, were 
better qualified to encourage than to 
detect . 

‘¢ To this general obfervation, how- 
ever, there were many illuftrious ex- 
ceptions. The Houghton collection, 
the removal of which can never be 
fufficiently regretted, confifted of ge- 
nuine pictures. No expenfe was with. 
held, and Sir Andrew Fountaine ¢, 
one of the belt cannoiffeurs of his day, 
allied Lord Orford in making fo per- 
teét a felection f. 

«¢ Lord Leicefter, at Holkham, mace 
fome refpectable acquifitions in paint- 

ings; 


. *¢ A noted colleétor in the reign of George IT. confulted Richardfon the 
painter reipecting a picture which he had purchafed fora Guido, ¢£ There ag 
faid he, ¢ little Hugh Howard, who fays it isa copy; the next time he fays fo, 
*1 will certainly knock him down; now, pray, Mr. Richardfon, favour me with 


§ your candid opinion’!!! 


t “Sir Andrew Fountaine, at Narford in Norfolk, formed a very curious 
cabinet of earthenware, finifhed with Arabefques, &c.atter defigns of Raf- 
fae'le, or Giovanni da Udino, his pupil, Raffaele fell in Jove with the daugh- 
ter of a potter, and to gain her afleclion condefcended to paint her father’s 


earthenware, 


rt Sir Jofhua. Reynolds fi 
gallipots of the apothecary to whom he was ap 


ft thowed his genius by painting the 


renticed,”’ 


t “ The firit work his fon, Mr. H. Walpole, publithed was ¢ Aides Walpo- 


© liane,’ wit! 


ta catalogue raijonnée of the pictures, 


‘The whole collection con- 


tained 232, whici were valued at 4o,555/, but for which George Earl of Or- 
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ings; a ‘ Return rrom Egypt,’ by Ru- 
hens, which is a repetition ef one at 
Blenheim ; * Jofeph and Potiphar’s 
‘wife,’ Guido; * Magdalene in a 
écave,’ Parmegiano—ilie pallid coun- 
tenance of a * Religieule,’ that fervour 
of devotion, * the wrapt foul fitting in 
‘the eyes,’ are here exprefled ~by 
a perfection of art feldom to be 
found ; ¢ Polyphemus and Galatea,’ 
from Ovid ; Ann. Caracci, in frefco. 
It was purchafed from the Barbarini 
palace, of which it'was an eminent or- 
nament. The Florentines, whilft 
‘bathing in the Arno, alarmed by the 
‘approach of the Pifans.” ‘This moft 
curious picture was defigned by Mi- 
chelagnuclo, and painted by Vatari as 
a prefent to Francis I, Its identity 
was difcovered by Mr. Futeli, who 
mentions it in his life of M. Agnuolo, 
from whence it is quoted in Seward’s 
Anecdotes. ¢ The Duke D’Arem- 
‘burg,’ Vandyck; one of the fineft 
pictures, a repet ition of which is in 
Spain. M. De Calonne had the Dut- 
chefs e her fon, dated 1634. 

“ The principal collectors, during 
the reigns of George I. and il. were 
Dr. Mead ; Sir Luke Schaub; Sir 

Paul Methuen ; Sir Gregory Page; 
Mr. Child, and Mr. Hoare, the bank- 
ers; Field- marfhal Wade; General 
Guife; Frederick Prince of Wales ; and 
the Duke of Norfolk. Thefe pictures, 
confiderable in value and number, not 
unfrequeatly changed their pofleffors ; 
and one collection was formed upon 
the wrecks of another. How often 
they have been transferred, and what 
acceflion or diminution of price fach 
removals have occafioned, would com- 
pole a volume of well-authenticated 
anecdotes. Declining any particular 
enumeration or criticifm, let-me only 
advert incidentally to a few of the beit 
works of the great mafters in England, 
as they occur to my memory. 

«« Of thofe attributed to the ¢ divine 
* Raffaele,’ there are few of our col- 
lections which do not boaft one 
which, in fact, does not belong even 


ford, who fold them to the Emprefs of Ruffix, received only 36, oool, 
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to his worft {cholar. Lord Orford’s 
*Confultation of the Doctors of the 
* Church,’ undoubtedly his work, is no 
longer in this country. The Holy 
Family, at OXeover, and another be- 
longing to Mr. Purling, London, 
have the moft veneral fuflrage for ori- 
ginality among the connoilleurs; yet 
not without diffentients. Mr. R. P. 
Knight has purchafed a genuin e por- 
trait by him, of Cardinal Bibi cna, late. 
ly brought trom Rome, which has no 
equal, yet imported *. 

*“* At Rainham, Lord Townfhend’s 
Belifarius is the fineft work of Salvator 
Roia, which has reached us. The 
Duke of Beaufort has a fatirical pic- 
ture, reprefenting the different nations 
of Europe; by emblematical beafis, 
for which he was banithed from Rome 
with difgrace, 

“ The moft perfect picture by Spa- 
gnoulet, is in the chapel of Wardour 
Caftle. So frequently has the Cornara 
family, by Titian, at Northumberland 
Houle, been retouched, that it mutt 
now wave all claim, as the fuperior of 
that mafter’s works in England. Not 
only of Lord Exeter’s ¢Salvator Mun. 
‘di,’ by Carlo Dolce, but of his 
© Death of Seneca,’ by Luca Giordano, 
there are repetitions of nearly equal 
pretenfions, at Mr. Methuen’s, at 
Corfham, and Sir L. Blackwell’s, at 
Eafton, in Norfolk. 

“ By his prefent Majelty, juftly dif- 
tineuifhed for his know ledge and love 
of the arts, the collection now at Buck- 
ingham Houfe, originally begun by 
Frederick Prince of Wales, has been 
increafed to its prefent excellence. 
The other collections are at Kentfing- 
ton, Hampton Court, Windfor, ar ad 
Kew. There are fome capital works 
by two Italian painters of great merit, 
who have vied Enovland; Canaletti’s 
Views of London, and feveral land- 
feapes by Francefco Zucharelli, of 
Lucca, who had been twice in this 

kingdom before the year 1771. His 
beft pictures are at Hampton Court, 
and others fomewhat inferior at 


Mr. 


Walpole obferved, ¢ that the nobleft {chool of painting which this] kingdom ever 


‘ belek: d was tran{ported almoft out of the fight of Europe’. 
* « Raffaelle’s moft celebrated work ‘ the Transfiguration, 


” 


> was ftclen by 


the French from the church of the Montorio, at Rome, and afterwards funk at 


fea. 
original, eighteen feet by twelve. 
An excellent copy, 
wich colle; ge.” 


At Kenfington isa drawing in black chalk, by Cafanova, 
At Badminton isa cartoon ¢ ot the lower part. 
{aid to be by Giulio Romano, has been late 


of the fize of the 
ly given to Dul- 


Wind{or, 
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Vindfor, and.at Sir R. Worfley’s, in 
the Ife of Wight. At the Queen’s 
Jodye, Windfor, is the interior of the 
Medici gallery at Florence, by Zoffa- 
nii, another moft ingenious Italian ar- 
tift, whofe labours were not fufficiently 
rewarded to detain him in this country, 
which he left for the Eaft Indies. 

*‘ Incited by the prevalent example 
of their fovereign, feveral of the no- 
bility have engaged in the purfuit of 
this branch of verth, with a competi- 
tion both of tafte and expenfe; andthe 
additions they have made, or the collec. 
tions they have formed, have eclipfed 
all that had been done by their prede- 
ceffors. 

*¢ The late Earl of Bute procured 
fome exquilite fpecimens of the Fle- 
mith fchool, now at Luton, particu- 
larly a Feaft, by Van Harp. Lord 
Grofvenor, Lord Radnor, at Long- 
ford Caftle, the Duke of Newcafile, 
at Clumber, in Nottinghamfhire, Lord 
Egremont, Lord Harcourt, at Nune- 
ham, Lord Scarfdale, at Keddleftone, 
and Lord Afhburnham and Mr. Agar, 
are well known to have extenfive and 
richly furnithed galleries. In point of 
extent only, the laft mentioned but 
one, mutt yield a fuperiority, which 
it poffeffes in every other refpect. In 
the whole not more than twenty pic- 
tires are included. Each of them is 
inthe great ftyle of the mafter, efpe- 
cially thole by Salvator Rofa, and two 
of Bacchanals, by Nicholo Pouffin. 
There are many other collections in 
London, and the country refidences of 
the nobility, highly deferving any no- 
tice I could take of them; and it muft 
be acknowledged, that where the op- 
portuniry of becoming acquainted with 
their refpeétive merits has not occur- 
red, the charge of an invidious omif- 
fion will be fuperfeded, 


“6 Of private gentlemen, few collec. 
tions exceed thofe of Mr. Aufrere*, 
Mr. Angerftein, and Mr. Beckford, at 
Fonthill. A part only of that made 
by Mr. Hope, of Amfterdam, has 
been brought by him to London. He 
has the ‘ Woman taken in Adultery,’ 
and a ‘ Landfcape of the Deluge,” by 
Rubens ; another by Salvator Rofa; a 
Magdalene, by Guido ; and a moft 
choice cabinet of Flemifh pictures, ex. 
quilitely finifhed, by Van Huyffum, 
Weenix, Gerard Dow, and Vander- 
werff. 

«“ The fame circumftances which 
have occafioned their removal to Eng- 
land, have led to our poffeffion of the 
Orleans colle¢tion by a purchafe, which 
reflects infinite credit upon the fpirit 
and tafte of thofe noblemen who un. 
dertook it. That fumptuous affem- 
blage of pictures is well known to have 
owed its origin to the Regent Orleans, 
and his minifter Cardinal Richlieu, and 
its difperfion to his late degenerate 
fuccetfor. The laft Duke mortgaged 
them to Walquier, of Bruifels, and 
M. la Borde, of whom they were 
jointly purchafed for 43,500/. by the 
Duke of Bridgewater, the Earl of 
Carlifle, and Lord Gower, under the 
management of Mr. Bryan, in 1796. 
After having been publicly exhibited, 
they were difpofed of, in 1799, by pri- 
vate contract; and the remainder b 
auction, in the next year. The whole 
contained 296 pictures, and it is faid, 
that the noble adventurers were in- 
demnified, befide their retention of 
fome of the fineft of them, without 
price. Every true virtuofo will rejoice 
in this event, which will reconcile him 
to the lofs of the Houghton collection, 
and place this nation high amongft the 
patrons of the arts t.” P. 507. 
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* “Mr. Aufrere, at Chelfea, has about 150 pictures, of which the moft re- 
markable are the Seven Works of Mercy, by Sebaftian Bourdone; fix, by the 
Poutlins ; a Ripofo, by Albano; and the Marriage of St. Catherine, by Cor- 
reggio and Parmegiano; Mater Dolorofa, and a Boy playing ona Lute, by 


Guido, &c. 


Mr. Angerftein is poffeffed of the ¢ Refurreétion of Lazarus,’ by 


Sebaftian del Picmbo, and the outlines by Michelagnuolo, from the Orleans 


collection, for which he gave 3500. 


He has likewife the fineft cattle-piece, by 


Cuyp, in England, and St, Ambrofe refuling the Sacrament to the Emperor 
Theodofius, by Rubens or Vandyke, which he purchafed of Mr. Elwyn for 


1500l, 


«« Mr. Beckford has given 6ooo!. for the two famous landfcapes by C. Lo- 
raine, which were eftcemed the firft in Rome, when in the Altieri palace. Sce 


Vafh, &c.”’ 


t ‘“ The Duke of Bridgewater has fome of the moft capital by Titian and 


Giulio Romano; Lord Carlifle, Raffaelle’s Holy Family, the dead Chirift with 
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LXKV. The New Piaure of Paris. 
By M. Mercier.  Tranflated 
from the French. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 486. 16s. Symonds. 


a 


EXTRACTS. 
BONNET-ROUGE, 
“THE ftandard of Jacobin perfec- 
tion! This ridiculous drefs was 
adopted by a foolifh kind of a fellow, 
a reprefentative of the people, who 
wore it conftantly on his head He 
attempted to {peak one day at the tri- 
bune without taking off his cap. The 
Coté droit was angry, upon which he 
took his red cap, and placed it on the 
bult of Marat: this sour d’e/prit had 
been whifpered to him by fome by- 
ftander. 
“« The affaflins, who, after having 
committed their atrocious deeds under 


_the name of patriots in 1793, coninu- 


ed their crimes after Thermidor under 
the banners of ex-royalty, were de- 
firous of making the bonnet-rouge the 
French head-drefs; no objection was 
made to the cap, as the enfign of li- 
berty, but a very ftrong one to its 
colour, the emblem of blood. The 
cap was hoifted at every theatre, and 
covered every head in the revolution- 
ary committees Under the influence 
of this red cap, the extravagant con- 
ftitution of 1793 was compofed. It 
was the fignal of anarchy, the helmet 
of Henriot, the diadem of Chau- 
mette. The Montagnard party, with- 
out abfolutely admitting or rejecting 
it, were pleafed at feeing it worn by 
their executioners, as an ornament 
which portended nothing gay. 

“‘ The revolutionary women, known 
by the name of the furies of the guil- 
lotine, paraded through Paris dreifed 
in this cap, and prefented an addrefs 
to offer to mount guard, to ferve the 
artillery while their hufbands went to 
fight the enemies of the republic. This 
extravagance was applauded with en- 
thufiafm by all the wearers of red 
caps, 

“« Chabot, that odious Capuchin, 
who came one day to the Convention 
in the filthy drefs of the Sans-culottes, 
his breaft uncovered, his legs naked, 


in wooden thoes, held the red cap 
fhamelefsly in his hand. It was under 
his aufpices that the Commune de- 
manded the abrogation of the martial 
law, in order to fubftitute a fyltem of 
affallination which was to mow down 
without diftinétion the poor and the 
rich, all who adhered to the principles 
of juttice and virtue, aod there by 
realize the project of the famous Ma- 
rat, in cutting off two hundred and 
fifty thoufand heads. 

“© This bonnet-rouge was a kind of 
banner againtt the Federalifts. Fede- 
ralifm was a fable invented for the 
purpofe of making the imprifoned de- 
puties refponiible torall rhe misfortunes 
of winch news arrived every inftant at 
the Convention. A multitude of fec- 
tions and of communes around Paris 
marched in proceflion through the 
hall of the Convention, drums beat- 
ing, and crving out, Vivent les Sans- 
cullottes! Vive le bonnet-rouge! \t was 
afver thefe vociferations, that the 
Montagnard party decreed that all the 
arrefted deputies fhould be transferred 
into a national houfe, from whence 
they only came out to go to the fcaf- 
fold. 

«© A member of the General Revo- 
lutionary Council ufed to fleep in his 
red cap, and infulted every one who 
did not wear it. He was called James 
Roux, an apottate prieft, who charged 
himfelf with conduéting Louis the 
XVith to punithment, intiead of the 
executioner, who was fatistied to wait 
for his victim at the fcaffold. He was 
{till more ferocious and: more incen- 
diary thin his colleagues, fo much 
that he even terrified them. He dif- 
honoured the bonnet. rouge: by degrees 
the moft exaggerated blufhed at this 
emblem; it did not difappear altoge- 
ther, but remained mixt with the three 
colours. We fee it fill at many of the 
theatres.” Vol. i. p. 33. 


PRESENCE OF MIND IN A YOUNG 
MAN. 

« [ KNEW him. On the terrible 
night of the 2d of September he ex- 
pected to be murdered. He had al- 
ready heard feveral plaintive cries. 
At eleven o’clock in the evening the 


the four Marys, by Annibale Caracci, and Titian’s Venus; and Lord Gower, 
the € Noli me tangere,’ by Agoftino Caracci, and Pouflin’s Seven Sacraments, 


aniongft others,” 


dogs 
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dogs barked very much, the hoarfe 
voice of the turnkey echoed through 
the prifon, filence took place : it was 
in the prifon of the Chatelet. Voci- 
ferations were heard in the ftreet of 
Vive la nation! This cry excited the 
greatelt joy among the prifoncis, who 
tvok it into their heads that they were 
going to fend them to the frontiers, 
and they exclaimed with all their 
might, Vive la nation! Let us go to the 
frontiers ! 

* A new filence took place ; imme- 
diately the barking of the dogs redou- 
bled 3 the affaili: pen the wicket, 
and enter the court all bloody, with 
their fabres in theic hands; the pri 
foners hear the bolts undraw; feven 
or eight phantoms make their appear- 
ance, covered with blood, as well as 
the fwords with which they were 
armed; with a hideous voice they 
order their victims to go out. A turn. 
key walks about with a penfive air, 
the young man throws himfe!f at his 
feet, and afks his life ; the man, though 
naturally hard, could not help thedding 
tears. The prifoner was draggec down 
between the two wickets, where on 
one fide he faw the cannibals, armed 
with fabres and pikes, all red, rage 
painted on their vilages, and avaiting 
only the fignal to ftrike ; on the other 
fide, a counter with empty wine-bot- 
tles and bloody giafles. ‘ihe commif- 
Jaries were ftanding, and afking the 
prifoners their names, after which they 
made them pafs out through the 
wicket, where they were affatiinated, 
and their laft groans were always fol- 
loved by repeated cries of Vive la na- 
von! Their ptercing faricks over. 
whelmed the miferable victims who 
Were waiting for their turn. Some- 
imes they were not even fuflered to 
explain themfelves, the horrible voice 
of the commiflary pronouncing thefe 
words, Take him away. My young 
man was about to be ttruck, when he 
told the aflaflins that he was there for 
debt, and it they took away his life, 
they would at the fame time deprive 
him of the pleafure of paying his cre- 
ditors: all the murderers exclaimed, 
It-is juft, he muft not be killed! and he 
was put on one fide with the finall 
number of thof: who efcaped their 
fury. 

“© The young man‘teld me, that 
they continued their murders till four 
in the morning; that he heard cne 
“of the chiefs of ihe affuilins aceult the 
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gaol-keeper, and fay to him, thowing 
his fabre, ftill reeking, « Look ye, 
* this has laid’ low more than an hin- 
* dred, and if thou concealeft any one, 
‘lam going to make away-with thee,’ 
The gaol-keeper an{wered him with 
calinnefs, I know that my life is in 
‘thy hands, but I have hid nobody.: 
My interefting young man went cut 
amidft the acclamations of a crowd of 
{fpectators, and he had {carcely sone 
ten fteps before he perceived on the 
bridge three hundred corpfes more or 
lefs horribly mutilated. Of three hun. 
dred and fifty prifoners, fcarcely thirty 
efcaped, half of whom were robbers,” 
Vol. i. p, 219. 
ere aw 


CONSTITUTIONAL PRIEST. 


“ THIS is the name which was 
given at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion to the ecctefialiic who had taken 
the oath to obferve the civil coniiitu. 
tion of the clergy, decreed by the Na. 
tional Affembly. At the time it ex- 
ified, Madame (the wife of the King’s 
brother) gave notice that fhe fhould 
have every day at dinner, two places 
for two priefts who had not taken the 
civic cath. Her cook being told of 
the invitation of his miftrels, faid, 
‘The bad priefts have only to come, 
*1 will give them a better regale than 
‘they think of; I will write the civic 
‘oath in little billets, which thall be 
Senclofes in the petits patés; if they 
‘will not pronounce the civic oath, 
‘they fhall at leaft {wallow it’.” Vol, i, 
p- 286. 


WINTER BALLS.’ 


«| WINTER balls have already fuc. 
ceeded the numerous balls of {pring 
and fummer. .Thefe wear another 
complexion, but thefe pleafures meet 
with no interruption. Ball-rooms are 
to be found every where; for, alas! 
what contributes. to idlenefs amongit 
us, idlenefs which preys on the Pari- 
fian (lounging by nature), and which 
will kill him with his nineteen daily 
theatres; the reign of idlenefs, I fay, 
is as continuous in the great city as 
the fundamental bafs of an opera or- 
cheftra. 

‘ Next to money, dancing is actu- 
ally all that the Parilian loves, cherifhes, 
or rather what he idolizes. Every 
clafs has its dancing fociety, both litde 
and great, that. is te fay, rich and 

poor, 
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yr, all darice$ it is a rage, an uni- 
verfal tafté. The Parifians dance, or 
rather whirl about; for nothing is 
more difficult for them than to keep 
time, and nothing more rare amongit 
them than a mufical ear. 

“ Under the reign of terror, the 
Parifians, thy and trembling, und not 
venturing at that time to write a 
newfpaper, or ftop a cart, hied to the 
play-houfes and to clubs, and danced 
only in public fétes, and fometimes 
around the fcaffold; immediately ail 
the walls were covered with numerous 
advertifements in a ftyle almoft acade- 
mical, announcing balls of all colours, 
and fome fo cheap, that the fervant- 

irl might become a fub{criber. 

«¢ Nota little girl who does not find 
a gallant to conduct her to thefe 
{chools of turbulence and feduction. 
If her lover refufes to take her to the 
ball, or does not dance affiduoufly 
enough with her, fhe turns him off 
without delay, and vows a woman’s 
hatred, that is, a difguifed hatred to- 
wards him. 

“ They dance at the Carmes, the 
fene of the murders of September ; 
at the noviciate of the Jefuits; at the 
convent of the Carmelites, in the 
Marais; at the feminary of St. Sul- 
pice; at the convent of the Filles de 
St. Marie; they dance in three ruined 
churches of my fection, and on the 
pavement of all the tombs which have 
not yet been takenaway. The names 
of the dead are under the feet of the 
dancers, who do not perceive it, and 
who forget that they are treading on 
graves. They dance alfo in every 
a en the Boulevards, in the 

champs Elyfées, along the quays, 
dancing in all the cabarets, the haunt 
of the infanterie, of money-jobbers, 
who, after having all day long cheated 
whatever unfortunate individuals fall 
into their hands, make at length ducks 
and drakes with the public fortune: 
dancing, in thort, at all the profeffors 
of rigadoons, who are called artifts, 
the fame as players. 

“There is, however, this differ- 
ence between them and the modern 
proteffors of the buman underfanding, 
that they have never been anxious to 
difcover whether, when a man dances, 
his foul was then in his heel or his 
pineal gland. 

“* They wake the fiddlers at night. 
They knock, ring, bawl at the door, 
as they do at the atcoucheur’s in preff- 
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ing cafes: ¢ Hallo! quick! get up! 
* run! they are waiting for you.’ The 
fiddler rubs his eyes, fwears what a 
rafcally trade it is; gets up, dreffes 
himfelf, and goes and gains his fix 
livres piece, without reckoning three 
bottles of wine, of which he does not 
leave a drop, 

** All the players on the violin are 
engaged three weeks beforehand; they 
gain money in proportion as they go 
ona longtime. Goona long time: 
this is the principal merit—they mutt 
go all night, and the wrift muft be un. 
wearied, Why hasthe violin fo much 
credit? I do not know why, but 
every fiddler is in vogue, provided he 
can hold the fiddle. tiick till four in 
the morning, and that is the main 
part of the bufinefs, of the art { fhould 
fay. In hort, the fiddler ought to be 
ftrong in his wrift, in his arm, to make 
the cords twang. 

“It is fo ferious a bufinefs, that 
there is a promife, an engagement in 
writing, for there is no jefting with the 
adminiftrator ofa ball! The perjured 
fiddler who fhould break his word, 
who fhould difappoint a dancing /ociety, 
would be held in greater horror than 
Marat, Drouet, or Buabceuf, and be. 
fides, he would be carried before the 
juitice of peace.” Vol. i. p. 373- 


ee 


MOTHERS WHO SUCKLE THEIR 
CHILDREN. 


“ IF we are daily employed in tra- 
cing the diftrefling fcenes of our revo- 
lution, why fhould we not fpeak of a 
fight at leaft confoling, and which is 
continually before our eyes, that of 
the multitudes of children fuckled by 
their mothers? Wherever I turn my 
eyes, I meet children in the arms of 
women, and men themfelves carry 
about thefe innocent creatures, There 
is no fpot of grafs, no walk, no pub- 
lic place, which does not fwarm with 
children of every age. Herve you fee 
youth drawing in a multitude of little 
carts, infancy in peaceful flumber; 
your fteps are crofied by thefe little 
equipages, but you do not murmur, 
you are not uffended, becaufe you are 
amply rewarded for the delay by the 
{@ {mile of all thefe lovely and inno-~ 
cent beings. They furround you, they 
prefs your knees, you put them gently 
by, in order to purfue your way. 
There, the little girl of ten years o'd 
atts the gouvermante, regulates ihe 

3¢ conduct 
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conduct of her fifters and coufins; and 
nothing is more interefting than to 
contemplate the fubordination which 
reigns amongft ages which we confound 
with that which we have reached our- 
felves. Never in any city, at any time 
of my life, did fo great a number 
of children meet my looks. Mater- 
rity has become a pleafure, for our 
French women all fuckle, all pique 
themlelyes on being mothers, and all 
feel that the only good nurfe is the 
true mother. 

«¢ Maternity is fo much in efteem, 
that its funétions filence every idle re- 
mark which malice or flander can in- 
vent. The fex is juftified for all its 
weaknefs, when it acts the careful and 
attentive nurfe. The Jrenaes are 
thofe who infpire moft refpect, fo 
much do the duties of nature, when 
they are accomplifhed, impofe filence 
on the babble oe our empty moralifts, 
Is not nature already an enormous 
ufurer towards a weak fex? and if the 
woman did not find in the charms and 
carefles of a child, not a reward, but 
an indemnity for her pains, the ge- 
neration of beings would be foon ex- 
haufted. 

*¢ It feems, that all the fouls who 
have flown to the frontier for the de- 
fence of the country, are re-entered 
to animate ‘new bodies, and form a 
focus of republicans, who will enjoy 
the labours and facrifices of their an- 
ceftors. 

‘¢ Infants more carefully attended, 
more free in their motions, and no 
longer under the rod, difplay a cha- 
racier of joy and independence which 
charms the obferver. The rod has 
difappeared, together with the tribe of 
gro s and venal nurfes; their little 
aults are corrected by a word; and 
it isin this manner that we aught to 
accuftom infancy to be governed only 
by words. 

“¢ Look at thefe young pupils: at 
fome future day our errors, our faults, 
and our misfortunes, will furnifh them 
with fubjects of converfation; they 
will be ourjudges, and the true hifiory 
of our calamities.and of our greatneis 
will fill ukeir mouths, 

*¢ The little imperious characters 
eae decide, and affume-a tone of 
republican independence. The thades 
are perceptible from year to year; and 
Jefs tormented by pedagogues, they 
are unreftrained in their amufements ; 
their motions, which are more free, 

2 


are become alfo more graceful; they 
will be better than us, becaufe they 
have been happier in their cradles. 

“* In fhort, the number of children 
is fo great, that in certain walks it fur. 
paffes that of grown-up perfons. This 
delicious fight, which evineesthe wif- 
dom of regenerating naturé, can never 
weary. If fuch be the fruit of the re- 
volution (as no one can doubt), it 
forms alfo a fcene fo affecting, that it 
may ferve to foften the dark colours 
of the picture of our paft difafters. But 
why mutt it be an eternal law of na. 
ture, that good muft arife from the 
fource of evil, and that it fiould flow 
only from thence? I dare not harbour 
fuch a thought ; it would corrupt that 
fentiment of joy which dilates my 
heart at fecing a new generation {pring, 
ing up, which refemble the {warm of 
bees iffuing trom the flanks of the bull 
of Arifteus; and we, like the inftru. 
ment of fome invifible and powerful 
arm, mutt only franfiently glide over 
that path of peace and glery which is 
the lot of man, as hiftory proves, at 
the end of great movements and the 
overthrow of empires.” Vol. i. p. 412. 

( To be continued, } 





LXXVI. Colguhoun’s Treatife on tha 
Commerce, Sc. of the River Thames. 
(Continued from p. 335-) 


DEPREDATIONS ON THE WEST INDIA 
TRADE, ASCERTAINED BY EVI- 
DENCE UPON OATH. 


“A COMMITTEE from the body 

of planters, in a late conference 
with the Minifter, ftated the amount 
of the depredations to be more than 
1400/, per fhip. 

«1. It is afcertained by evidence 
upon oath, that from a Jamaica fhip dif- 
charged in January 1794, twenty tons 
of fugar were ftolen, in confequence ot 
an agreement between the chief mate, 
four cuftom-houfe and two excile ot- 
ficers then on board, on the one part, 
and a notorious receiver on the other, 
who, with the afliftance of two light- 
horfemen, carried on fhore about a ton 
each night. 

“¢ 2, It alfoappears on fimilar evi- 
dence, that from a Jamaica fhip dii- 
chareed in. March r794, no lefs than 
fifty tons of fugar were phindered in 
confequence of a previous riers 
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with the mate and five revenue of- 
ficers. Ten hogfheads were com- 

letely emptied, and afterwards ftowed 
ina part of the thip where there had 
been much leakage, that it might ap- 
pear the fugar had been wafhed out 
—_ the voyage. The refult was, 
that the lofs was borne by the under- 
writers. From the fame thip three 
whole puncheons of rum were plun- 
dered, belide 300 gallons pumped from 
different cafks, all which were fent on 
fhore in fkins and bladders. From 
this fhip a large ont of coffee was 
alfo pillaged. The five revenue of- 
ficers are ftated to have each thared 
150/. independent of the money re- 
ceived by the mate and agents in this 


-iniquitous bufinefs. 


*¢ 3, The fame evidence ftates, that 
in Auguft 1794, a fmall veffel arrived 
in the river from Antigua, with fe- 
venty hogfheads of fugar; five hogf- 
heads of which were actually plun- 
dered by three tidefmen in conjunction 
with the mate, and a well-known re- 
ceiver, The captain happened to be 
a ftranger, who had expreffed much 
apprehenfion of lumpers, upon which 
the revenue officers propofed, in order 
to allay his fears, and prevent his 
employing lumpers, that they would 
themfelves difcharge the cargo. The 
refult was, that while he remained on 
fhore, confidering -himfelf as fecure, 
he loft one fourteenth part of the 
whole. 

“© 4. Upon the fame teftimony it 
appears, that in September 1795, the 
cargo of a Jamaica fhip, then difcharg- 
ing at the quays near London bridge, 
was plundered of ten tons of fugar b 
the mate and five revenue officers, af- 
fitted by two watermen in the fervice of 
the cuftoms. 

“5. It appears further, by evidence 
upon oath; that the cargo of a Jamaica 
thip which difcharged on the river in 
November 17)5, was plundered of fu- 
gar and other articles of the value of 
gool. by three cuftom-houfe afd two 
excife officers, in conjunction with the 
captain, mate, and fhip’s watermen, 
with others. The whole was landed 
by 4 notorious receivers 

“¢ 6, In September -1796, five re- 
venue officers, the mate, and a noto- 
rious receiver, ftole ten tons of fugar, 
and a whole puncheon of rum, froma 
veffel from St. Kitt’s, which then dif- 
¢harged in the river. 

“¢ The information, upon oath, from 


which thefe cafes are felected, goes a 
conliderable length further, and ftates 
many fpecific facts, ftrongly demonf- 
trating the fhocking corruption of mo- 
rals among various claffes employed in 
different fituations upon the river; and 
yet thefe initances are only a flight 
thade, when compared with the aggre. 
gate. Specific details, fuch as thefe, 
are only brought to light by accident, 
while the great mafs is buried in obti- 
vion. 

*¢ In O&tober and November 1797, 
a difcovery was made of twelve fhips 
from the Weft Indies, all difcharging 
about the fame time, which had been 
fhockingly plundered. The detection 
and trial of fome of the delinquents 
afterwards eftablifhed in evidence the 
following faéts, with refpeét to the ex. 
tent of a part of this plunder, which 
authorized the following eftimate of 
the lofs, viz. 

Tons. Cwt. Qus. 

Jamaica fugar.... 81 10 
Leeward Iflandditto 45 11 


127 


ge  & 
Lofs to the crown at 
175. 10d, King’s duty 2,223 15 3 
Lofs to thip - owner’s 
freight . . . « « 1,052 0 
Lofs to fhip-mafter’s pri- 
mage .« ¢ © « » 
Lofs to merchants’ com- 
miflion : oe 
Lofs to the planter or 
owner of the fugar . 7,955 14 


52 12 


400 © 


Total . . £.11,684 1 
 “ Average lofs nearly 1000. 
each thip, exclulive of what was not 
difcovered.” P. 108. 


COAL-TRADE TO THE PORT OF 
LONDON. 

«IT has been already ftated, ¢ that 
€ the coal-trade employs on an average 
‘about 4:8 fhips and veflels, which 
‘ make 3676 voyages in the courfe of 
‘a year’—-* That about 2196 coal- 
‘ barges, averaging thirty-three tons, 
¢are employed in the difcharge of 
‘ thefe veffels, making an aggregate of 
‘41,903 tons’-—* That each collier, 
‘on an average, requires about thir- 
¢ teen barges: That 1170 of thefe craft 
‘are frequently laden with coals at 
¢ one time, while nearly as many are 
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*ufed as floating warehoufes, above 
*and below bridge, waiting the calls 
of the confumers, who require a 
‘monthly fupply of 300 cargoes of 
* 220 chaldrons each.’ ‘That the month. 
ly fuvply being, therefore, 66,000 
chacrons, i« is not unlikely that 
about 50,000 chaldrons (with the ex- 
ception of times of fcarcity as at pre- 
fen), remzin expofed to depredations 
on the river all the year round. In. 
deed, it has clearly been afcertained, 
that the plunder of coals is exceffive, 
and committed in various ways. Firft, 
in the thips curing the difcharge, 
through the medium .of the coal- 
heavers, where the property of the 
owners, and the public revenue, fuf- 
fer very confiderably : fometimes by 
the connivance, and even (as has ap- 
eared in evidence) the confent of the 
alters and mates of colliers, in order 
to procure the advantage of additional 
labour, which ought to have been paid 
for in money; but, more frequently, 
from the thieving di{pofition and auda- 
cious conduct of the coal-heavers, who 
being more powerful than the fhip’s 
crew, have been accuftomed, in many 
inftances, to remove fuch coals as re- 
mained on deck by force: nay, to 
fuch a height had thefe nefarious prac. 
tices gone, previous to the eftablifh- 
ment of the marine police, that a kind 
of public market was held at Execu- 


tion Dock, for the fale of coals obtained 
in this way. ; 

«« The mifchievous privilege granted 
ta the meter, and the meter’s man, of 
a certain: quantity of coals for their pri. 
vate ufe, while it robs the proprietor 
and the revenue* of a confiderable 
fum of money annually ¢, eftablimes 
a precedent, which is pregnant with 
evils of the greateit magnitude, as it 
furnifhes an excufe for the like illegal 
indulgence to the coal-heavers, and 
generates that difpofition to pilfer, 
which has been found to be fo predo- 
minant among this very depraved, but 
ufeful, and frequently ill-ufed clafs of 
men; whofe earnings, if they were 
provident, anda ftrict line of rectitude 
were purfued by all their employers, 
might fpeedily place them in very in- 
dependent fituations; fince it appears, 
that their labour, which is tolerably 
conftant, produces from 7s. to 185. a 
day, and fame few inftances have oce 
curred, of its extending even to 275, 
for the labour of fourteen hours. 

“¢ Notwithitanding, thefe apparent 
large earnings of coal-heavers, it isa 
curious and interefting fact, that a 
very contiderable proportion of thefe 
hard-working men, even fince the late 
advance of the price of their labour, 
do not, on the average of the year, 
carry home more than 15s. a week for 
the fupport of their families. The 


Per London 
Chaldron. 


* « The average coft of coals free on board at Newcaftle, is ave- £. 5. d. 


raged at 


The freight to London, light-money, and charges, taken on an 


average 


The duty, 9. per chaldron; charges of entry, 3d. per chaldront 
The expenfe of the delivery into lighters, including metage, 3d, Coal- 
heavers, 15. 6d, Factors’ commiflion, 4d. per chaldron 


The lighterage 


The expenfe from the lighters to the houfe 





ol 7 

o10 
2 9 3 
ee’ 2 8 
. . e . 2 rt 4 
. ry . « © 4 9 
Total ey £2 o 6 





+ ‘ Suppofing the meters and meters’ men (about ninety in number) to 


receive only five buthels each, as their privilege in every cargo, on an average, 
the whole would amount to 1020 chaldron. 


Lofs to the proprietors, at leaft 20s. per chaldron, including £- % d 


freight . . ° 
Lofs to the revenue, 9s. per chaldron 





1,020 0 0 
2 a 459 9 0 
——— 





Total + £1,479 © © 


gt “* The total revenue paid for coglg by the confumers in the metropolis is above 
60,000/. @ year. 
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coal-undertakers, about eighteen in 
number, who are their employers, are 
either themfelves publicans, or depute 

rfons who keep alehoufes to aét for 
them; for which labour, inftead of 
paying money, they generally receive 
a premium. 

«© The coal-heavers (in number 
about 800) are, of courfe, wholly in 
the power of about twenty-four publi- 
cans, who ofng the exception of a 
yery few of the more reputable ones) 
prefer thofe who drink moft liquor; 
and itis calculated, that they confume 
jn porter and gin more than one third 

art of their earnings:—not always 
rom choice but neceflity; fince, if the 
Jiquor which is fent them is refufed, 
which is generally to the amount of 
325, per man for each fhip, they lofe 
the favour of their employer, and the 
preference which he has it in his power 
to give them; and alfo, the {ubii(t- 
ence-money of 55. a week, advanced 
them as a temporary loan, for main- 
tenance when out of employment. 
Under fuch circumftances, they are 
completely in the power of the coal-un- 
dertakers, who alfo, befides the 12s. a 
fhip for yin, porter, &c. demand and 
receive (according to the information 
which they themfelves have ftated to 
the author) one foiling and four-pence 
from each man in every fhip dif- 
charged, in name of commiffion. Af- 
fuming this fact to be true, it will ap- 
pear from the following calculation, 
that thefe poor people are very hardly 
dealt with, 

** t. Suppofing 3676 
Cargoes to require, on 
an average, ten men 
each, paying 15, 4d. 

Commiffion to the coal- 
undertakers who em- 
Ploy them, or 135. 4d. 
each fhip ; the aggregate 
fum thus paid in a year 
by the body of the coal. £. 5. d. 
heavers, is «us» eee 88...4 

*© 2, Suppofing 367 ; 
cargoes difcharged b 
ten men each, who fhall 
have 125. in liquor, con. 
fifting of gin and porter, 

&c. fent them whether 
required or not, being 
equal to 6/, each cargo; 
the aggregate taken out 
of the labour for fublitt- 
enge while at work, is 22,056 © o 


Total ° 


ne 


£+247506 33. 4 


« Being more than 30/. a year, on 

an average, from each coal-heaver. 
*¢ And, fuppofing the 

twenty-four publicans 

to gain 25 per cent. on 

their liquors, &c. their f£. 8. de 

profit will amount to 6,126 13 4 
** To which, add the 

commiffion before men- 


tioned ° . 2450 13 4 


Total eftimated profit £.8,577 6 8 

* It would feem to be worthy of in. 
quiry, under what authority a com- 
miflion of 135. 4d. each fhip, on an 
average, is wreiied from thefe poor 
ignorant people; and how far publi- 
cans ought to prefcribe rules, by which 
men fhall be compeiled to befot them. 
felves with an immoderate and une 
neceffary portion of {trong liquors, 
while their wives and children at home 
- often in want of the neceflaries of 
life. 

** But (to return from this digref. 
fion) the chief pillage of coals has been 
from the barges which lie expofed in 
every part of the river, from Lime- 
houfe-hole to Weftminfter bridge. Efti. 
mating thirteen barges to each cargo, 
it follows that 47,788 loads muft be 
expofed in the courfe of a year, to 
river-pirates, night-plunderers, lighters 
men, bargemen, watermen, bumboatmen, 
and Peter-boatmen; many of whom 
were accuftomed to fupply their wants 
from thefe barges, while others fol- 
lowed the trade of fiealing for the pur- 
pofes of fale: and inftances have oc- 
curred, of river-pirates and others, 
having cut coal-barges adrift, and 
conveying them without challenge or 
fufpicion, up and down the river ac- 
cording to the plan fettled by the re- 
ceiver, who had carts ready at a 
convenient landing-place, where the 
whole have been carried away, while 
the empty craft was not heard of for 
fome days, until picked up drifting 
with the tide in the river. 

«© It has not been cuftomary for 
thofe who require fires in winter, while 
navigating craft in the river, to pur- 
chate coals for the purpofe of fuel. 
When in want, they have generally 
fupplied themfelves out of the firit 
convenient barge that happened to be 
acceffibie. 

‘* In this courfe of fyftematic depre. 
dation, the lofs has been fuftained by 
the purchafers, wherever coals are 
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bought by what is called the room. In 
all other cafes the injury falls on the 
coal-merchants, who have fuffered fe- 
vere and heavy loffes annwally, which 
nothing but an energeti¢é police per- 
wading the whole river can prévent ; 
and it is prefumed, that the fame ex- 
penfe which they incur by the employ- 
ment of very inefficiént watchmen, 
amounts at prefent to more than their 
proportion of a competent police fund, 

‘* On a fuppofition, that out of each 
of the cargoes of the 47,788 coal-barges 
expofed to depredation in the courfe 
of a year, only fix bufhels on an ave- 
rage are purloined, the aggregate would 
amount to 7965 chaldrons; which, 
when added to the plander and unlaw- 
ful allowances in the coal-fhips, feems 
to warrant an opinion, that the annual 
defalcation cannot amount to lefs than 
#wenty thoufand pounds a year. In the 
opinion, however, of fome intelligent 
perfons in the trade, the aggregate 
pillage amounts to double this efti- 
mate.” P. 141. 


INFERIOR OFFICERS OF THE RE- 
VENUE EMPLOYED IN SHIPS AND 
VESSELS IN THE RIVER THAMES, 


*¢ NOTHING but an ardent defire 
to fee a remedy applied to the evils 
that exift, through the medium of a 
certain proportion of this clafs of men, 
both as they refpect his Majefty’s re- 
venue, and the general corruption of 
‘morals which prevails, could have in. 
cited a developement, over which im- 

ulfes ftrongly operating on the feel- 
ing =e would have otherwife drawn 
‘a veil. 

“ Unwilling fuddenly to credit 
what might appear to the common 
obferver as improbable, and impreffed 
with fentiments favourable to a clafs 
of individuals apparently controlled 
by a fyftem, at the head of which are 
men of the pnreft morals, a€ting zeal- 
oully for the public good ; it was not 
until much unfolicited evidence, con- 
firmed by fpecific, and in fome in- 
ftances atrocious atts of criminality, 
preffed: itfelf wpon the attention, that 
an inveftigation was attempted of the 

ractices of revenue officers, employed 
ad gery the public intereft in thips 
and veffels, lading and difcharging in 
the river Thames, ; 

** But reflecting, that the. major 
part is compofed of a clafs of men, 
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whofe original education and habits 
did not, in many inftances, afford the 
means of acquiring correct notions of 
moral rectitude: that they are in gene. 
ral —— and needy, with calls upon 
them which require a more ample in. 
come than they poffefs; and with 
wants which go beyond the habits of 
a common labourer, though with re. 
fources lefs produétive : reflecting alfo, 
that the peculiar nature of the fyftem 
removed them to an almoft inacceflible 
diftance from the fource of general 
fuperintendence, which could never bé 
approached but through the medium 
of a gradation of fubordinate officers, 
rendering thé peculiar merit or demé- 
rit of this clafs of men not éafy to bé 
known, and, therefore, holding out 
no hopes of benefit or advancement as 
a reward for integrity, while the fear 
of lofing an employnrent in itfelf (6 
unproductive, ceafed to opérate as a 
ftimulus to good and laudable a€tions ; 
it ceaféd- to be a matter of wonder, 
that fuch men fhould be open to feduc. 
tion, and that a difpofition fhould ge. 
nerally be manifefted to avail thém- 
felves of évery opportunity which o¢- 
curred of increafing their emolument, 
at the expenfe of that revenue which 
they were bound to protect. 

** Hencé it wonld feem, that many 
of this clafs of officers were led: on, 
ftep by ftep, urgéd by the demands of 
their fartiliés, and the increafing éx- 
penfe of livelihood, to a¢ts of turpi- 
tude and delinquency, which other in. 
ferior officers appointed to control 
them, and upon whofe report their 
fate depended, might be’ difpofed to 
wink at, from a dread of the expofuré 
of fome irregiilaritiés in their own 
conduct, in the acceptance of prohi- 
bited fees. 

*¢ Standing in this fittation, where 
the power of punifhment extended no 
farther than difmiffion ;—where no 
meatis of detecting offences exifted, 
and where, even in cafes of detection, 
no profecutor was called upon to pro- 
mote the ends of juftice; where no 
police attached as an appendage to the 
fyftem, for the purpofe of overawing 
perfons in the progrefs of committing 
offences, they naturally increafed. The 
caufes, therefore, are thus eafily ex- 
plained, which have produced the 
enormous abufes, whereby the intereft 
of the revenue, and the rights of indi- 
viduals, have been in fo’ extenfive a 

egree invaded, 
degree invaded, «lt 
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«It would appear from information, 
which has been derived from various 
fources, agreeing in all,the leading 
features, that the inferior officers of 
the revenue may be divided into the 
following claffes :— 

“©, Lhofe who have been, for a 
confiderable length of time, hackney- 
ed in all the abufes which have pre- 
vailed in the river, who carry on their 
depredations to a greatextent, in con- 
nexion with criminal receivers, and 
who alfo contribute, in no fmall de- 
gree, to the feduction of mates, and the 

tty officers, who are firangers, by 
fisging them over to their nefarious 
defigns.—Thele are generally denomi- 
nated game officers. —Many of this de- 
{cription a:¢ apparently correct in their 
attendance upon ditty, and never fub. 
ject themfelves to the imputation of 
being negligent officers: ‘They are 
moreover in general acyte and penetrat- 
ing, capable of devifing and carrying 
plans of depredation upon the revenue 
and the individual iato execution, 
while, at the fame moment, they have 
the addrefs to make their fuperior 
officers believe them honeft and faith- 
ful. As foon however as they are 

laced on board at Gravefend, they 

gin to lay their plans. If the mate 
is a ftranger he is founded,—an inti- 
macy is formed, and propofals are 
hazarded, for abftracting a part of the 
cargo. The mate is reconciled to the 
meafure, by the obfervation that it 
never will be miffed,—that under the 
wings of the officers a difcovery is im- 
poflible, and that it will put a good 
deal of money into all their pockets. 
Preliminaries being thus fettled, the 
particular mode of committing the 
plunder is adjufted, When the thip 
arrives at her moorings, the copeman 
or receiver is fent for, and the prices 
of the different articles, which are to 
he difpofed of, are fettled— 


Sugar is fold under the flahh term of 
Sand 
Ceofee . 2 0 oe 6 (Beans 
Pimento. . « + « « Peafe 
Rum and other Liquors. Vinegar,&e. 


The. copemen provide bags, jiggers, 
bladders, and other conveniences, and 
when matters are previoufly adjutted, 
the plunder goes on to a great extent 
in the night, In fome inftances the 
three officers of the cuftoms and two 
of the excife, are faid, upon no vague 


authority, to have pocketted from 30/. 


to sol. each, from the plunder of a 
fingle thip; befides what was obtained 
by the mate and petty officers, and the 
copeman and his gang of afliftants, 
which frequently amounted toa very. 
large fum, as has been already ex- 
plained in the fecond chapter, inwhich 
the nefarious practices night plua- 
derers, called Jight-borfemem, are ex- 
pofed. ‘The pillage of the cargo ge- 
nerally began about eleven e’clock at 
night, after all the visting boats of 
the cuftoms and excife had left the 
fhip, and continued ufually till five in 
the morning, making repeated trips 
on fhore during this period, and 
changing the fignals every time to pre- 
vent deteétion. An inttance, how- 
ever, has been flated to the author, 
where this {pecies of extreme caution 
did not avail. A prevention boat, be- 
longing to the revenue, rowed up to 
the bow of a game /bip, when one ot 
the officers afking, in a low tone of 
voice, Are you ready? the anfwer was 
in the affirmative; and inftantly three 
bags of fugar were lowered down of 
neatly two ewt,each, On going on 
board, two more bags were found ; 
but the matter is faid to have been 
hufhed up. 

‘*Tt will be fhown in the fequel, that 
the police furveyors upon the river 
have completely defeated thefe abo- 
minable confpiracies. They are not 
confined to hours, but are out the 
whole night in different directions, 
watching in particular the thips that 
are fufpected. 

«« 2, Officers who merely connive at 
pillage and plunder, in contideration 
of a certain gratuity, and who do not 
oom themfelves in the general 
{poil. 

. “3, Extra officers, who are only paid 
35. per day for about fix months in the 
year, while they are employed.—Their 
fair emolument producing only about 
27/. a year on an average, they are 
with fome exceptions, always dilpofe: 
to facrifice their integrity and the pub. 
lic intereft, to what may appear to be 
for their own advantage; and by con- 
fidering the thort duration of the pe- 
riod of their power, feldom lofe an 
opportunity of making the moft of it, 
by refitting any propofition, whereby 
this object can be promoted. 

“6 4. Glut oficers, who are only 
fought for when great flects arrive, _ 
and the port is exceedingly crowded. 
In this fituation fuch, in general, are 

accepted 

















































































































































































































































































bought by what is called the room. In 
all other cafes the injury falls on the 
coal-merchants, who have fuffered fe- 
vere and heavy loffés annwally, which 
nothing but an energeti¢ police per- 
wading the whole river can prévent; 
and it is prefumed, that the fame ex- 
penfe which they incur by the employ. 
ment of very inefficient watchmen, 
amounts at prefent to more than their 
proportion of a competent police fund, 

‘* On a fuppofition, that out of each 
of the cargoes of the 47,788 coal-barges 
expofed to depredation in the cotirfe 
of a year, only fix bufhels on an ave- 
rage are purloined, the aggregate would 
amount fo 7965 chaldrons; which, 
when added to the plander and unlaw- 
ful allowances in the coal-fhips, feems 
to warrant an opinion, that the annual 
defalcation cannot amount to lefs than 
swenty thoufand poundsa year. In the 
opinion, however, of fome intelligent 
perfons in the trade, the aggregate 
pillage amounts to double this efti- 
mate.” P. 141. 





INFERIOR OFFICERS OF THE RE- 
VENUE EMPLOYED IN SHIPS AND 
VESSELS IN THE RIVER THAMES. 


¢ NOTHING but an ardent defire 
to fee a remedy applied to the evils 
that exift, through the medium of a 
certain proportion of this clafs of men, 
both as they refpecst his Majefty’s re- 
venue, and the general corruption of 
morals which prevails, could have in- 
cited a developement, over which im- 
pulfes ftrongly operating on the feel- 
ing mind, would have otherwife drawn 
‘a veil. 

“ Unwilling fuddenly to credit 
what might appear to the common 
obferver as improbable, and impreffed 
with fentiments favourable to a clafs 
of individuals apparently controlled 
by a fyftem, at the head of which are 
men of the pnreft morals, a€ting zeal- 
oz for the public good ; it was not 
until much unfolicited evidence, con- 
firmed by fpecific, and in fome in- 
ftances atrocious atts of criminality, 
prefled: itfelf wpon the attention, that 
an inveftigation was attempted of the 

ractices of revenue officers, employed 
mn guarding the public intereft in thips 
and veffels, lading and difcharging in 
the river Thames. : 

«* But reflecting, that the. major 
part is compofed of a clafs of men, 
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whofe original education and habits 
did not, in many inftancés, afford the 
means of acquiring correct notions of 
moral rectitude: that they aré in gene. 
ral indigent and needy, with calls upon 
them which require a more ample in. 
come than they poffefs; and with 
wants which go beyond the habits of 
a common labourer, though with re. 
fources lefs productive : reflecting alfo, 
that the pecetiar nature of the fy ftem 
removed them to an almoft inacceffible 
diftance from the fource of general 
fuperintendence, which could never be 
approached but through the medium 
of a gradation of fubordinate officers, 
rendering thé peculiar merit or demié. 
rit of this clafs of men not éafy to bé 
known, and, tlterefore, holding out 
no hopes of besiefit or advancement as 
a reward for integrity, while the fear 
of lofing an employnrent in itfelf 
unproductive, ceafed to opérate as a 
ftimulus to good and laudable actions ; 
it ceaféd: to be a matter of wonder, 
that fuch men fiould be open to feduc. 
tion, and that a difpofition fhould ge. 
nerally be manifefted to avail thém- 
felves of évery opportunity which o¢- 
curred of increafing their emoliment, 
at the expenfé of that revenue which 
they were bound to protect. 

‘© Hencé it wonld feem; that many 
of this clafs of officers were led: on, 
ftep by ftep, urged by the demands of 
their fariilies, and the increafing éx- 
penfe of livelihood, to acts of turpi+ 
tude and delinquency, which other in. 
ferior officers appointed to control 
them, and upon whofe report their 
fate depended, might be’ difpofed to 
wink at, from a dread of the expofuré 
of fome irregiilaritiés in their own 
conduct, in the acceptance of prohi- 
bited fees. 

‘6 Standing in this fituation, where 
the power of ptunifhment extended no 
farther than difmiffidn ;—where no 
meats of detecting offences exited, 
and where, even in cafes of detection, 
no profecutor was called upon to pro- 
mote the ends of juftice; where no 
police attached: as an appendage to the 
fyftem, for the purpofe of overawing 
perfons in the progrefs of committing 
offences, they naturally increafed. The 
caufes, therefore, are thus eafily ex- 
plained, which have produced the 
enormous abufes, whereby the intereft 
of the revenue, and the rights of indi- 
viduals, have been in fo’ extenfive a 

egre e 
degree invaded, wl 
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«It would appear from information, 
which has been derived from various 
fources, agreeing in alj,the leading 
features, that the inferior officers of 
the revenue may be divided into the 
following claffes :— 

““, Thofe who have been, for a 
confiderable length of time, hackney- 
ed in all the abufes which have pre- 
vailed in the river, who carry on their 
depredations to a great extent, in con- 
nexion with criminal receivers, and 
who alfo contribute, in no fmall de- 
gree, to the feduction of mates, and the 

tty officers, who are ftrangers, by 
Sunaing them over to their nefarious 
defigns.—Thete are generally denomi- 
nated game officers.—Many of this de- 
{cription a:e apparently correct in their 
attendance upon duty, and never fub. 
ject themfelves to the imputation of 
being negligent offcerss ‘They are 
morcover in general aegte and penetrat- 
ing, capable of devifing and carrying 
plans of depredation upon the revenue 
and the individual ito execution, 
while, at the fame moment, they have 
the addrefs to make their fuperior 
officers believe them honeft and faith- 
ful. As foon however as they are 

laced on board at Gravefend, they 

gin to lay their plans. If the mate 
is a ftranger he is founded,—an inti- 
macy is formed, and propofals are 
hazarded, for ab{tracting a part of the 
cargo. The mate is reconciled to the 
meafure, by the obfervation that it 
never will be miffed,—that under the 
wings of the officers a difcovery is im- 
poflible, and that it will put a good 
deal of money into all their pockets. 
Preliminaries being thus fettled, the 
particular mode of committing the 
plunder is adjufted. When the thip 
arrives at her moorings, the copeman 
or receiver is fent for, and the prices 
of the different articles, which are to 
be difpofed of, are fettled— 


Sugar is fold under the flah term of 


Sand 
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The. copemen provide bags, jiggers, 
bladders, and other conveniences, and 
when matters are previoufly adjulted, 
the plunder goes on to a great extent 


in the night, In fome inftances the 
three officers of the cuftoms and two 
of the excife, are faid, upon no vague 


authority, to have pocketted from 30. 
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to sol. each, from the plunder of a 
fingle thip; befides what was obtained 
by the mate and petty officers, and the 
copeman and his gang of afliftants, 
which frequently amounted toa very 
large fum, as has been already ex 
plained in the fecond chapter, in which 
the nefarious practices of night pluo- 
derers, called Jight-borvfemem are ex 
pofed. ‘The pillage of the cargo ge- 
nerally began about eleven e’clock at 
night, after all the visiting boats of 
the cuftoms and excife had left the 
fhip, and continued ufually till five in 
the morning, making repeated trips 
on fhore during this period, and 
changing the fignals every time to pre- 
vent deteétion. An inttance, hows 
ever, has been flated to the author, 
where this {pecies of extreme caution 
did not avail. A prevention boat, be- 
longing to the revenue, rowed up to 
the bow of a game /bip, when one ot 
the officers afking, in a low tone of 
voice, Are you ready? the an{wer was 
in the affirmative; and inftantly three 
bags of fugar were lowered down of 
nearly two cwt,each. On going on 
board, two more bags were found ; 
but the matter is faid to have been 
hufhed up. 

**Tt will be fhown in the fequel, that 
the police furveyors upon the river 
have completely defeated thefe abo- 
minable confpiracies. They are not 
confined to hours, but are out the 
whole night in different dire¢tions, 
watching in particular the thips that 
are fufpected. 

«¢ 2, Officers who merely connive at 
pillage and plunder, in contideration 
of a certain gratuity, and who do not 
partake themfelves in the general 
{poil. 

. “3, Extra officers, who are only paid 
35. per day for about fix months in the 
year, while they are employed,—Their 
fair emolument producing only about 
27l. a year on an average, they are, 
with fome exceptions, always difpofe 
to facrifice their integrity and the pub. 
lic intereft, to what may appear to be 
for their own advantage; and by con- 
fidering the thort duration of the pe- 
riod of their power, feldom lofe an 
opportunity of making the moft of it, 
by refifting any propofition, whereby 
this object can be promoted. 

“6 4. Glut oficers, who are only 
fought for when great fleets arrive, 
and the port is exceedingly crowded. 
In this fituation fuch, in general, are 

accepted 



































accepted of as can write decently ; 
they are of courfe generally compoled 
of illegal lottery infurance clerks, oc- 
calional waiters at taverns, and other 
outcalts, who have no fettled employ- 
ment, aiid who are faid to have con- 
fidered fuch temporary appointments 
as a kind of harvelt, which they are to 
render as productive to themfelves 
(while the power remains) as circum- 
fiances will admit, and of courfe are 
giad of every opportunity of benefiting 
themfelves at the expenie of the mer- 
chant and fair traders *. 

*¢ 5. Pure officers, part of whom be- 
Jong to all the different claffes; but who 
are generally /couted by their affociates, 
while it too frequeatly happens, from 
the circumtiances already ftated, and 
the intereft which criminal officers take 
care to preferve with their immediate 
fuperiors, that no channel exifts where, 
by they can convey ufeful information. 

“© 6. Cuflom-houfe watermen. Among 
this clafs are certainly many impure 
charaéters, who have been known to be 
in connexion with the game officers on 
board the thips, for whom they have 
been generally confidered as fafe car- 
riers, becaufe if met bya fuperior officer 
the goods were converted immediately 
into a feizure, and conveyed to the 
cultom-houfe: but if they efeaped no- 
tice, the booty was conveyed to the 
Copeman, or receiver. 

** An inttance is ftated to the author, 
on an authority which admits of no 
doubt, that ina fy item of pillage car- 
ried on by the mate, and game revenue 
officers, on board of a fhip outward- 
bound for Hamburgh, fome of the 
gang who were engaged night and day 
to this bufinefs, confified in fearchers, 
watermen, whofe particular fituation, 
as officers, tended in fome degree to 
thield them from fufpicion, though in 
this refpect they have not always been 
fuccefsful, as convictions have taken 
place where revenue watermen have 
been detected with goods without the 
broad arrow, to denote that they were 
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feized, and rowing in a different dirét. 
tion from the cuftom-houfe.” P, 169, 
(To be continued.) 





LXXVII.. Dr. Currie’s Ediiion of 


Burns's Works. (Continued from 
P+ 3314) 
Ere ——— 
EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF 
BURNS, 
ee BEFORE Burns was known in 
Edinburgh, a fpecimen of his 
at had recommended him to Mr, 
iller, of Dailwinton. Underftand- 
ing that he intended to refume the life 
of a farmer, Mr. Miller had invited 
him in the om of 1787, to view his 
eftate in Nithfdale, offering him at the 
fame time the choice of any of his 
farms out of leafe, at fuch a rent as 
Burns and his friends might judge 
proper. It was not in the nature of 
Burns to take an tindue advantage of 
the liberality of Mr. Miller, He pro- 
ceeded in this bufinefs however with 
more than ufual deliberation. Having 
made choice of the farm of Ellifland, 
he employed two of his friends, fkilled 
in the ‘ales of land, to examine it; 
and with their approbation offered a 
rent to Mr. Miller, which was imme- 
diately accepted, It was not conve- 
nient for Mrs. Burns to remove imme- 
diately from Ayrfhire, and our poet 
therefore took up his refidence alone 
at Ellifland to prepare for the recep- 
tion of his wife and children, who 
joined him towards the end of the 
ear. 
. “ The fituation in which Burns now 
found himfelf was calculated to awaken 
reflection. The different fteps he had 
of late taken, were in their nature 
highly important, and might be faid 
to have, in fome meafure, fixed his 
deftiny. He had become a hufband 
und a father; he had engaged in the 
management of a confiderable farm, a 
difficult and laboriqus. undertaking ; 


* « The following account of thefe officers is givenin the very words of 

_a perfon extremely well informed on the fubject:—* The Glut make intereft 

‘with the fuperior officers of the cuftoms, to be employed when large fleets ar- 

* rive from the Weft Indies. Their pay is 3s. a day while on duty. They have 

* feldom a farthing in the world when — go on fhipboard, having fpent all 
e 


* in making intereit to procure what is cal 


da good sbip, and fometimes a good 


¢ birth —,’ that is, afituation where, from the abfence of the captain, and the 
ralcality of the mate, a confpiracy is formed to plunder the fhip. Their fyftem 
(to ufe their own language) is t make hay while the fun fhines; and they have 
been known to make trom 15f, to 20/, by a fingle hhip fo circumftanced.” 
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in his fuccefs the happinefs of his fa- 
mily was involved; it was time there- 
fore to abandon the gaiety and diffipa- 
tion of which he had been too much 
enamoured ; to ponder ferioufly on 
the paft, and to form virtuous refolu- 
tions refpecting the future. That fuch 
was actually the ftate of his mind, the 
following extract from his common- 
lace book may bear witnefs. 
“« Ellifland, Sunday, 14th Fune 1788. 
«¢ ¢ ‘This is now the third day that I 
‘have been in this country. ‘* Lord, 
‘what is man!’’ What a buftling 
‘little bundle of paflions, appetites, 
¢ ideas, and fancies! And what a ca- 
¢ pricious kind of exiftence he has here! 
¢* % * There is indeed an elfewhere, 
‘where, as Thomfon fays, virtue fole 
§ furvives. 


“¢¢ Tell us, ye dead; 
€ Will none of you in pity difclofe the 
fecret, 
¢ What ’tis you are and we muft fhort- 


ly be? 
A little time 
* Will make us wife as you are, and as 
clofe.” 


*©¢T am fuch a coward in life, fo 
tired of the fervice, that I would al- 
* moft at any time, with Milton’s Adam, 
*4¢ gladly lay me in my mother’s lap, 
* and be at peace.’ 

«¢¢ But a wife and children bind 
‘me to ftruggle with the ftream, till 
*fome fudden fquall fhall overfet the 
* filly veffel, or in the liftlefs return of 
‘ years, its own crazinefs reduce it to 
*a wreck. Farewell now to thofe 
* giddy follies, thofe varnifhed vices, 
‘which, though half-fanctified by the 
* bewitching levity of wit and humour, 
‘are at beft but thriftlefs idling with 
‘the precious current of exiitence ; 
* nay, often poifoning the whole, that, 
‘ like the plains of Jericho, the waster 
* is naught and the grounds barren; and 
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‘nothing fhort of a fupernaturally 
‘ gifted Elifha can ever after heal the 
* evils. ' 

* ¢ Wedlock, the circumftance that 
© buckles me hardeft to care, if virtue 
* and religion were to be any thing with 
‘me but names, was what in a few 
© feafons I mutt have refolved on; in 
* my prefent fituation it was abfolutely 
*neceffary. Humanity, generofity, 
* honeft pride of character, juftice to 
*my own happinefs for after-life, fo 
‘ far as it could depend (which it fure- 
¢ ly will a great deal) on internal peace ; 
‘all thefe joined their warmeft fuf- 
« frages, their moft powerful folicita- 
€ tions, with a rooted attachment, to 
‘urge the ftep I have taken. Nor 
* have I any reafon on der part to re- 
* pent it.—I can fancy how, but have 
© never feen where, I could have made 
“a betterchoice. Come then, let me 
«act up to my favourite motto, that 
* glorious paffage in Young— 

¢« On reafon build, refolve, 
§ That column of true majeftyin man”! 


*¢ Under the impulfe of thefe reflec- 
tions, Burns’ immediately engayed in 
rebuilding the dwelling-houfe on his 
farm, which, in the ftate he found it, 
was inadequate to the accommodation 
of his family. On this oceafion, he 
himfelf refumed at times the occupa- 
tion of a labourer, and found neither 
his ftrength nor his {kill impaired.— 
Pleafed with furveying the grounds he 
was about to cultivate, and with the 
rearing of a building that fhould give 
fhelter to his wife and children, and, 
as he fondly hoped, to his own gray 
hairs, fentiments of independence 
buoyed up his mind, pictures of do- 
meftic content and peace rofe on his 
imagination; and a few days pafled 
away, as he himfelf informs us, the 
moft tranquil, if not the happieft, 
which he had ever experienced *. Be: 


* « Animated fentiments of any kind, almoft always gave rife in our poet to 


fome produétion of his mufe. 


His fentiments on this occafion were in part ex- 


preffed by the following vigorous and charatteriftic, though not very delicate, 
verfes; they are an imitation of an old ballad. 
** I hae a wife o’ my ain, 
Ill partake wi’ nae-body ; 
J ll tak cuckold frae nane, 
I’ll gie cuckold to nae-body. 
‘¢ T hae a penny to fpend, 
There—thanks to nae-body ; 
I hae naething to lend, 


Wor. 1V.—No., XL. 


Ill borrow frae —e 
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é<It is to be lamented that, at this 
critical period of his life, our poet was 
without the fociety of his wife and chil- 
dren. A great change had taken place 
in his fituation; his old habits were 
broken; and the new circumftances in 
which he was placed, were calculated 
to give anew direction to his thoughts 
and conduct *. But his application to 
the cares and labours of his farn was 
interrupted by feveral yilits to his fa- 
mmily in Ayrfhire; and as the dittance- 
was too great fora fingle day’sjourney, 
he generally {pent a night at an inn on 
the road. On fuch occafions he fome- 
times fell into company, and forgot 
the refolutions he had formed. In a 
little while temptation affailed him 
nearer hone. 

‘¢ His fame naturally drew upon him 
the attention of his neighbours, and he 
foon formed a general acquaintance in 
the diftrict in which he lived. The 
public voice had now pronounced on 
the fubject of his talents; the reception 
he had met with in Edinburgh had 
piven him the currency which fafhion 
beftows ; he had furmounted the pre- 
judices arifing from his humble birth ; 
and he was received at the table of the 
gentlemen of Nithfdale, with welcome, 
with kindnefs, and even with refpect. 
‘Lheir focial parties too often feduced 
him from his ruftic labours and his 
ruftic fare, overthrew the unfteady 
febric of his refolutions, and inflamed 
thofe propenfities which temperance 
might have weakened, and prudence 
ultimately fuppreiled., It was not long, 
therefore, before Burns began to view 
his farm with diflike and defpondence, 
if not with difguft. 

‘‘ Unfortunately, he had for feveral 
years looked to an office in the excife 
as acertain means of livelihood, fhould 
his other expectations fail. As has 
already been mentioned, he had been 
recommended to the board of excife, 
and had received the inftruction ne- 
ceffary for fuch a fituation. He now 


¢* Tam nae-body’s lord, 


applied to be employed; and, by the 
intereft of Mr, Graham of Fintry, was 
appointed excifeman, or, as it is vul- 
garly called, gauger, of the diftrict in, 
which he lived, His farm was, after 
this, in a great meafure abandoned to 
fervants, while he betook himfelf to 
the duties of his new appointment. 

‘¢ He might indeed ftill be feen in 
the fpring, directing his plough, a la- 
bour in which he excelled; or witha 
white fheet containing his feed-corn 
flung acro{s his fhoulders, ftriding with 
meafured iteps along his turned-up 
furrows, and f{cattering the grain in 
theearth. But his farm no longer oc- 
cupied the principal part of his care or 
his thoughts. It was not at Eliifland 
that he was now in general tabe found. 
Mounted on horfeback, this high- 
minded poet was purfuing the default- 
ers of the revenue, among the hills 
and vales of Nithfdale, his :oving eye 
wandering over the charms of nature, 
and muttering bis wayward fancies as he 
moved along, 

«¢¢T had an adventure with him in 
‘the year 1790,’ fays Mr. Ramfay, of 
Ochtertyre, in a letter to the editor, 
‘ when pafling through Dumfrieshhire, 
on a tour to the fouth, with Dr, 
‘Steuart, of Lufs. Seeing him pafs 
‘ quickly, near Clofeburn, I faid to 
‘my companion, That is Burns, On 
* coming to the inn, the hoftler told us 
«he would be back in a few hours to 
‘grant permits; that where he met 
‘with any thing feizable, he was nq 
‘ better than any other gauger ;’ in any 
‘thing elfe, that he was perfeétly 4 
* gentleman. After leaving a note to 
‘be delivered to him on his return, 1 
‘ proceeded to his houfe, being curious 
*to fee his Jean, &c. 1 was much 
*pleafed with his wxor Sabina qualis, 
‘and the poet’s modeft:manfion, fa 
‘unlike the habitation of ordinary 
‘ rattics. Inthe evening he fuddenly 
‘ bounced in upon us, and faid, as he 
‘entered, I come, to ufe the words of 





I’ll be flave to nae-body ; 
I hae a gude braid fword, 
1°ll tak dunts frae nae-body. 
$¢1°ll be merry and free, 
I'll be fad for nae-body ; 
If nae-body care for me, 
{’ll care for nae-body.” 


ae ‘* Mrs. Burns was about to be confined in childbed, and the houfe at El- 


vas rebuilding.” 





¢ Shakefpearé, 
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‘Shakefpeare, flewed in hajfle. In 
‘fact he Nad. ridden incredibly” faft 
‘after receiving my note. We fell 
* into converfation directly, and foon 
‘ got into the mare magnum of poetry. 
* He told me that he had now gotten a 
‘ ftory for a drama, which he was to 
* call Rob Macguechan’s Elfbon, from a 
‘ popular ftory of Robert Bruce being 
‘ defeated on the water of Caern, when 
* the heel of his boot having loofened 
‘in his flight, heapplied to Rob Mac- 
‘quechan to fix it; who, to make 
*‘{ure, run his awl nine inches up the 
*king’s heel. We were now going 
* on at a great rate, when Mr. S 

* popped in his head, which put a ftop 
‘to our difcourfe, which had become 
‘ very interefting. Yet ina little while 
‘it was refumed; and fuch was the 
‘force and verfatiliry of the bard’s 
* genius, that he made the tears run 
* down Mr. S~-—’s cheeks, albeit un- 
* ufed to the poetic ftrain. * * * From 
* that time we met no more, and I was 
* grieved at the reports of him after- 
‘ wards. Poor Burns! we fhall hard- 


‘ly ever fee his like again. He was, 
‘in truth, a fort of comet in literature, 
‘irregular in its motions, which did 


‘not do good proportioned to the 
* blaze of light it difplayed.’ 

_ © Inthe fummer of 1791, two Eng- 
lith gentlemen, who had before met 
with him in Edinburgh, paid a vifit to 
him at Ellifland. On calling at the 
houfe, they were informed that he had 
walked out on the banks of the river; 
and, difmounting from their horfes, 
they proceeded in fearch of him.—On 
a rock that projected into the ftream, 
they faw a man employed in angling, 
of a fingular appearance. He had a 
cap made of a fex’s fkin on his head, a 
loofe great-coat, fixed round him by a 
belt, irom which depended an enor- 
mous Highland broad-fword, It was 
Burns. He received them with great 
cordiality, and afked them to thare his 
humble dinner—an invitation which 
they agcepted. On the table they 
found boiled beef, with vegetables, 
and barley-broth, after the manner of 
Scotland ; of which they partook hear- 
tily. After dinner the bard told them 
ingenuoufly that he had no wine to of- 
fer them, nothing better than High- 
land whifkey, a bottle of which Mrs. 
Burns fet on the board, He produced 
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at the fame time his punch-bow], made 
of Inverary marble, and, mixing the 
fpirit with water and fugar, filled their 
glaffes, and invited them to drink *. 
‘The travellers were in hafte; and be- 
fides, the flavour of the whifkey to 
their /uthron palates, was fcarcely tole. 
rable; but the generous poet offered 
them his beft, and his ardent hofpita. 
lity they found it impoffible to re/ift. 
Burns was in his happieft mood, and 
the charms of his converfation were al. 
together fafcinating. He ranged over 
a great variety of topics, illuminating 
whatever he touched. He related the 
tales of his infancy and of his youth ; 
he recited fome of the gayeft:and fome 
of the tendereft of his poems; in the 
wildeft of his ftrains of mirth, he 
threw in fome touches of melancholy, 
and fpread around him the electric 
emotions of his powerful mind. The 
Highland whifkey improved in its fla- 
vour; the marble bowl was again and 
again emptied and replenifhed; the 
guefts of our poet forgot the flight of 
time, and the diétates of prudence : 
at the hour of midnight they loft their 
way in returning to Dumfries, and 
could fcarcely diftinguifh it when affiit. 
ed by the morning’s dawn. 

“¢ Befides his duties in the excife and 
his focial pleafures, other circumftances 
interfered with the attention of Burns 
to his farm. He engaged in the form. 
ation of a fociety for purchafing and 
circulating books among the farmers 
of his neighbourhood, of which he 
undertook the management; and he 
occupied himfelf occafionally in com- 
pofing fongs for. the mufical work of 
Mr. Johnfon, then in the courfe of 
publication.—T hefe engagements, u‘e- 
ful and honourable in themfelves, con- 
tributed no doubt to the abftraction of 
his thoughts from the bufinefs of agri- 
culture. 

«© The confequences may be eafily 
imagined. Notwithftanding the unis 
form prudence and good management 
of Mrs. Burns, and though his rent 
was moderate and reafonable, ~~ 
found it convenient, if not neceflary, 
to refign his farm to Mr. Miller, after 
having occupied it three years and a 
half. His office in the excife had 
criginally produced about fifty pounds 
perannim, Having acquitted himfelf 
to the fatisfaction of the Board, he had 


* « This bow] was made of the ftone of which Inverary Houfe is built: the 


manfion of the family of Argyle.” 
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been appointed to a new diftriét, the 
emoluments of which rofe to about 
feventy pounds per annum. Hoping 
to fupport himfelf and his family on 
this humble income till promotion 
fhould reach him, he difpofed of his 
ftock and his crop on Ellifland, by 
public auction, and removed to a fmall 
houfe which he had taken in Dun. 
fries, about the end of the year 1791. 

*¢ Hitherto Burns, though addicted 
to excefs in fucial parties, had abftained 
from the habitual ufe of {trong liquors, 
and his conititution had not futfered 
any permanent injury from the irregu- 
larities of his conduét. In Dumfries, 
temptations to the jin that fo eajily befet 
kim, continually prefented themfelves ; 
and his irregularities grew by degrees 
into habits. Thefe temptations un- 
happily occurred during his engage- 
ments in the bufinefs of his office, as 
well as during his hours of relaxation ; 
and though he clearly forefaw the con- 
fequence of yielding to them, his appe- 
tites and fenfations, which could not 
pervert the dictates of his judgment, 
finally triumphed over the powers of 
his will. Yet this victory was not 
obtained without many obftinate ftrug- 
gles, and at times temperance and 
Virtue feemed to have obtained the 
maftery. Befides his engagements in 
the excife, and the fociety into which 
they led, many circumftances contri- 
buted to the melancholy fate of Burns. 
His great celebrity made him an object 
of intereft and curiofity to ftrangers, 
and few perfons of cultivated minds 
patied through Dumffies without at- 
tempting to fee our poet, and to enjoy 
the pleafure of his converfation. As 
he could not receive them under his 
own humble roof, thefle interviews 
paffed at the inns of the town, and 
ofien terminated in thofe exceffes which 
Burns fometimes provoked, and was 
feldom able to refift. And among the 
inhabitants of Dumfries and its vici- 
nity, there were never wanting perfons 
to fhare his focial pleafures; to lead 
or accompany him to the tavern; to 
partake in the wildeft fallies of his wit ; 
to witnefs the ftrength and the degra- 
dation of his genius.” Vol. i, p- 193. 

(To be continued.) 
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pon, foon after the tragical Death of 
her Parents—IIIi. To the Memor 
of ‘the Rev. Jofiah Relph—lV. To 
the Memory of Robert Burns, the 
Scottifh Poet—V. The fair Maniac. 
—Epitaphs : 1. Infcribed on a Stone 
in Holm-Cultram Church-yard—IL. 
Ou a Youth of Sixteeu, who was un- 
fortunately killed by the accideutal 
Difcharge of a Gun—II]. Infcribed 
on a myral Monument, in Memory 
of the Author’s Parents—-IV. In- 
{cribed on a Monument, in Memory 
of a Family who died at various 
Ages—V. On a Gentlewoman who 
died at an advanced Age—VI. On 
Robert Burns, the Scotiifh Poet— 
VII. On a Country Clergyman— 
VIII. On a Phyfician.—Sonnets : I. 
To Lady Anne Fitzroy—II. To the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke—-IIf. 
Written at Sebergham, in the Spring 
of 1793—1V. Toa favourite Fonn- 
tain—V. To the Nightingale—VI. 
To the Redbreaft.—Songs : I. Hatfte, 
Peace, &c—Il. The Wine fparkles 
bonny, &c.—-III. Come, fill the 
Glafs again—-I1V. The withered 
Roie. 
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EXTRACTS. 
THE PASSING-BELL. 


Thefe ftanzas were written on hearing 
the pafling-bell, while in company 
of fome young ladies. 


«© AS flowly winds the knell around, 
Soft echo’d by each lonely dell, 

The hermit greets the circling found, 
And bids it linger in his cell. 


« But why, unwelcome bell, intrude 
Thy notes of fadnefs on mine ear? 
Why, with thy mournful tidings, cloud 

The funfhine of Youth’s vernal 
year? 
‘‘ What! in the fhades of Thought 
and Care, 
Mutt I, with penfive bofom, rove, 
When fweetly fmile the Cumbrian 
fair, 
And all around is mirth and love? 
* What fwain on wither’d leaves will 
paufe, 
Or to a fhaded valley run, 
When fweet, on banks of rofes, glows 
The-morning or meridian fun? 
i 
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“ Gani Yo and Beauty's radiant 
ay 
Will ae awhile their flow’rs fup» 
_ ply 
*T is time enough, when thefe decay, 
P To fit in fhade, to think, aad figh i 
- Il. 


ee 


WRITTEN IN 1798, DURING THE 
ILLUMINATIONS FOR ADMIRAL 
NELSON'S VICTORY, 

“ WITH all a Briton’s ardour 
though I feel : 

A rifing tran{port for my country’s 

weal ; 

Though, while around her prefs her 

nuin’rous toes, 

I praife the patriot who fupports her 

caule ; 

Though, from her gen’rous foil, EF 

would not tear 

One laurel-fprig that Valour planteth 

there ; 

And, ’midft her triumphs, ’midft the 

gen’ ral blaze, 

Though my rufh-light emit its feeble 

rays; 

Yet ftill, beneath the pomp of war, I 

view 

Its train of horrors, in their native hue: 

The dreadfyl thunder of the field £ 

hear, 

And flaughter’d hofts to Fancy’s eye 

appear! 

Some thoufand captives, ’midft the 

dungeon’s gloom, 

In blended forrow, mourn their hap- 

lefs doom ! 

The widow’d mother, robb’d of ev’ry 

ftay, 

Seeks the lone fhed, to weep her hours 

away— 

Hangs o’er her infant charge, that calls 

in vain , 

For him whofe valour fought th’ ems 

battled plain : al 

Amidft this fad variety of woe, 

Does not the brea{t with-Nature’s feel. 

ings glow? 

Does not the ftream of human paflions 

roll, 

In fmoother current, o’er the melting 

foul? 

Does not Ambition bid its triumphs 

clofe, 

And, ’midft the fcatter’d ruins, make 

a paufe? 
«¢ O, may no more the brazen trum. 
pet’s breath 


Sound, o’er the tented field, the charge 
of death !. 
No 
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No more may hoftile” nations firive to 
raife 
A guilty fame on Conqueft’s faithlefs 
bafe ! 
But in the arts of Peace be truly great, 
And learn what raifes and what finks a 
ftate ! 
Bafe is that pow’r, unftable, and con- 
fin’d, 
That rifes on the ruins of mankind! 
But that /oft principle, that opes the 
breaft 
To ev'ry joy that makes another bleft ; 
That principle, by which our love is 
drawn 
To blend another’s int’refts with our 
ownh, 
Will widen all the circle of our joys, 
And leffen ev’ry evil that annoys ; 
Round the vatt circuit of the world 
will roam, 
And make, wherever man is found, its 
home!” P. 39. 
eoniianes 
TO HEALTH. 
« GREAT Goddefs (friend of hu. 
mankind), 
Whole bright locks warton in the 
wind; 
Whofe looks Contentment’s 
adorn, 
Soft as the purple blufh of mora, 
Come to the breezy lawa, or {pan- 
gied vale, 
When Phoebus gilds yon hoary 
height 
With pureft ftreams of orient 
light, 
And o'er autumnal treafures fweeps a 
fpicy gale. 
« Infpir’d by thee, the fwains advance 
To lead, on villave-green, the dance; 
Or, in their wildly woven bow’rs, 
With artlefs fongs beguile the hours; 
@r, vig’rous, fcale the mountain’s 
brow, 
Thoth round the blafts of winter 
blow. 
The light that beams from Myra’s eye 
Receives trom thee its magic 
hue; 
Ah! fthouldft 
maid adieu, 
Her form will fade, her rofes die! 
« ‘To vernal pomp that gaily fpreads, 
In wild luxuriance, o’er the meads ; 


{miles 


thou bid that 


—# & A village on the banks of the 
and falubrity of its fituation.” 
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To co groves, to woodbine 
fhades, 
To mutic wild that fills the glades ; 
To {cenes where artlefs manners reign: 
To morning dews that gem the plain 
To thadowy walks, when Cynthia's 
beams . 
Play on the murm’ring river’s ftreams, 
Thou giv’ft a pleafing pow’r ; 
Without thee ev’ry joy would fade, 
The fterms of Fate would 
darker low’r, 
And life appear a wafte enwrapt in 
fhade ! 
‘¢ Foe to thy gentle joys is Pleafure’s 
ball, 
The orgies of the bacchanalian train, 
The vet of the mirth-refounding 
hall, 
Where wild Confufion and Intem. 
p’rance reign ; 
But much thou lov’ft the daified green, 
Where Youth with ruftic garlands 
crown'd, 
And honour’d Age, with brow ferene, 
Bid mingled notes of joy fly o’er the 
fairy ground! 


«¢ Oft, in romantic Seb’ram’s vales, 
Blufhing with many a fummer rofe, 


Thou  twin’ft thy blooming 
wreaths ; 
Or, where the Eden’s filver current 
flows, 


Drink’ ft Beaumont’s* fragrant gales, 

Pure as the breeze that o’er Montpe- 
lier breathes! 

And oft gilt by the dews of 

morn, 

*Mid Kefwick’s mountain-fcenes thou 
lov’it to rove; 

And, from the rock’s impend- 


. 


ing brow, 

To hear the hunter’s mellow 
horn, 

Sweet, vibrate in the vale be- 
low ; 


While Echo’s voice is heard round 
hill and dale, and grove! 


Yes, oft where Nature’s fields ap- 
pear— 
The howling wafte, the mountain 
hoar, 


Where frowns the winter’s ftorm, 

Th’ impending cliff, th’ indented fhore, 
The thepherds view thy radiant form, 
And oft thy foft melodious accents 
hear. ;, 


river Eden, remarkable for the beauty 
« Whether 
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« Whether thou love the vale-or-hill, 
The vocal grove, or murm’ring rill, 
late to the bow’r where Stella lies, 
With whom the bud of Pleafure dies ; 
A dim fuffufion fhades each grace, 
That wont £0 revel on her face; 
Dileafe invades with tyrant pow’r, 
And Griet ufurps the ling’ring hour; 
Give her again the {weet repofe— 
O let her tread the frégrant glade, 
And bid her beaurty’s rofe 
Bloom. like the flowret in the wood- 
land fhade.’’ P. 99. 


THE DELIBERATE, MOURNER, 


« WHEN Hob,.as Heav’n ordain’d, 
had loft his fpoufe— 
His life’s /weet comforter for many a 
year, 
He could not, honeft fellow! force a 
tear, 
But what he thought might anfwer 
full as well, 
With lIengthen’d phiz, he gave a 
hideous yell, 
That frighten’d ev’ry foul within the 
houte! 


“ Next morning, when his feeling 
neighbours came, 

In hopes to make his xoify grief more 
tame, 

And, by their counfels, dothe mourner 
good, 

And reconcile him to affiiction’s rod, 

They found him delving in his bafy- 
* 


Pud rough with lumps, and folid as 
a fod! 


“ ¢ We're glad to fee your ftomach is 
fo fierce,’ 
(With foft congratulating looks they 
{poke ; ) 
‘It fhows your health has gain’d its 
former courfe, 
* And that your hone(t heart is ftill 
unbroke !’ 


“ *Unbroke!’ (cried Hob;) ‘my for- 
row is fo loud, 
‘It rends my very bofom firings in 
twain ; 
‘ To roar, like hogs, at meals, it would 
be_rude, 
* But when I've fupp’d my galst 
I°}l ery again’””  P. 155. 
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THE FOX AND THE Asm . 

«; A&A PROWLING Fox, on Ma 

Flavia’s ground, 
Was. fore’d to leave his tail within g 


trap 5 
He vows revenge, though ev’ry friend 
around 
Begs him to bear with patience his 
mifbap : 
But all in vain; the paffion in his 
breatt 
Burns with too hot a rage to be fup- 
prefs’d. 
“¢ One day he fees an Afs upon the 
road, 
With fhoulders gall’d by many a cruel 
load ; 


* Good friend’ (fays Reynard to the 
honett Afs), : 
‘ How comes it that the world ne’er 
knows your worth? 
‘O infamy! to carry pots and glafs, 
* And be a very vagabond on earth! 
‘And then to make a meal upon a 
whin f! 
‘ Ah! where ’s the wonder that you 
look fo thin ? 


‘¢ ¢Obferve the haughty Horfe oa 
yonder plain— 
‘Yon party-colour’d beaft that ’s 
white and black, ' 
‘He’s fed with lufcious grafs, with 
hay and grain, 
‘And carries pretty Mifés on his 
back ; 
While your’s the vileft load—ev’n 
brooms and mats, 
‘ Pots, difhes, fpoons, old: rags, and 
beggars’ brats! 


«¢ ¢ Your modefly, believe me, Mafer 
Ajs, 
* Has, from the public eyé¢, con- 
ceal’d your merit; 
‘Why, nota fingle creature that eats 
grafs : 
‘ Can boaft fo fine a. thape—fo bold 
a fpirit! 
¢ Look at your feet,—what workman. 
thip is there! 
¢ And when you move,—what majefty 
of air! 
«¢ ¢ The way to gain diftinétion is quite 
clear ; < 
‘See! yonder’s Madam Flavia on 
her nag ; 


* “ Contraction of hafty-pudding; made in Scotland, and in the Englifh 
counties bordering on Scotland, of oatmeal and water boiled to a confiftency. 

T “ A cant name for hafty-pudding,” t Furze. pera 
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¢ Go, crofs her road, prick up each 
beauteous ear, , 
¢ And fleetly {camper round her 
like a ftag ; , 
¢ Then give her Ladyfhip your fweetett 
fong—= 
*I mean a bray that’s mufical and 
,  ftrong.’ 
«¢ Pleas’d with thefe words, the long- 
ear’d creature hies, 
And foon o’ertakes fair Flavia on 
the road, 
Brays loud and long, and.trots before 
her eyes, 
Till the affrighten’d feed throws 
off his laad ; 
Ah, then! the Afs, poor beaft! was 
caught and tied, 
And mercilefs cudgels laid acrofs his 
hide.” P. 168. 


WRITTEN IN THE BLANK LEAF OF 
A QUARTO VOLUME OF BULL 
POEMS. 


«¢ MALVIUS (the Bard), born ina 
writing hour, 
With pen untheath’d, defies the critic’s 
pow’r; 
The threat’ning rod he values not a 
in, 
Braftin his front, Aupidity within : 
Whip him with vigour, lafh him o’er 
and o’er, 
On his unwearied wheel he fpins the 
more: 
And, when his toil is finifh’d, takes a 
na 
(Luil'd by his own fweet notes) in 
Dulnefs’ lap. 
Thus whirling tops, that catch the 
{choolboy’s eye, ‘ 
Lafh’d well with thongs, in quicker 
circles ply ; 

And, when the well-direéted fcourges 
ceafe, 

In fome dark, filent nook recline at 
peace.’ P. 177. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ADVERTISE. 
MENT. 


“« THE author of this defcription 
of Palermo, having refided two years 
in that city, at the requeft of his Sici- 
lian Majefty, for the purpofe of exa- 
mining the Arabic manutfcripts of the 
Abbaté Vella, fuppofed to contain the 
hiftory of theifland under the domi- 
nion of the Saracens and Normans, 
availed himfelf of the opportunity to 
draw up a fhort account of its climate, 
cufioms, buildings, antiquities, &c. 
He hoped it would not prove unaccept- 
able to the intelligent part of Europe, 
as the travellers who had previoufly 
defcribed Sicily had none of them re- 
fided more than a few days or weeks in 
the capital.” 
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EXTRACTS. 


BUILDINGS--THE EMPEROR FREDE. 
RICK II. 


«* AMONGST the buildings of 
Palermo, the palace of the viceroy, 
which, on account of the prefent reti- 
dence of the King of Naples, merits 
particular notice, claims precedence. 
A fpacious fquare, which deferves to 
be compared with the largeft in Eu- 
rope, gives this fuperb palace as mag- 
nificent an appearance as that of Ver- 
failles, or of Caferte. A fingularl 
wide and commodious ftaircafe, wit 
very low fteps, after the Italian model, 
which far furpaffes in elegance the fa- 
mous ftaircafe of the palace Rufpoli at 
Rome, leads to the royal refidence of 
Ferdinand III, This was formerly 
the abode of Roger, that valiant Nor- 
man, who, not content with driving 
the Saracens out of Sicily, purfued 
them fo clofely on the oppofite coaft of 
Africa, that the Prince of Tunis was 
compelled to pay an enormeus tribute 
annually. From the windows of this 
palace the eye commands a fublime 
profpect over the whole city, the fea, 
and the neighbouring iflands. From 
them may be feen, in the moft charm- 
ing point of ‘view, the mount Pele- 

rino, the diftant light-houfe, the 
ifand Uftica, and the fhips as they 
majettically 
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majeftically fail out of or put into the 
harbour. The late viceroy thowed 
me here the hall of the Divan, which 
was adorned with Oriental paintings 
and mofaic work, and finifhed by Ara- 
bian artifis, who were ftill, during the 
reign of Roger, in poffeflion ot the 
mechanical, as well as of the fine arts. 
Roger made ufe of their fervices in 
Sicily, in the fame manner as Alphonfo 
and other kings in Spain had done du- 
ring the middle age. To have fome 
idea of what the Arabians were at that 
period, the traveller need only look 
at the great mofque at Cordova, that 
monument of Arabian fplendour, which 
attracts the attention and excites the 
wonder of all nations. It is 600 feet 
long, and 250 broad, It is fupported 
by more than 300 columns of alabafter, 
jalper, and marble. The entrance was 
through twenty-four brazen doors, 
ornamented with golden {culpture ; 
and 4700 lamps illuminated, during 
the night, this magnificent building. 

“The palace of the favourite Sultana 
of Abdurrhaman, two miles from Cor- 
dova, was not inferior in fize. Befide 
forty columns of granite, which the 
Emperor of Conftantinople had fent 
this prince of the houfe of Ummia, one 
might count 1200 others of Spanifh 
and Italian marble. The walls of this 
grand hall were covered with orna- 
wents of gold: many animals com- 
pofed of this metal threw water into a 
bafin of alabafter, over which hung 
the coftly pearl which the Greek Em- 
peror Leo fent to the Caliph. In the 
pavilion, where Abdurrhaman was ac- 
culiomed to fpend the evening in the 
fociety of his favourites, the ceiling 
was inlaid with fteel, gold, and pre- 
cious ftones, which reflected the, light 
from an hundred cryftal Jamps: all 
this is affirmed by the moft correct 
hiflorians. At Palermo, too, in the 
time of the Normans, when this court 
was half Oriental, gardens, fountains, 
and artificial feas, with gilded veflels 
for the king and his females, were to 
be feen. Here were coftly pieces of 
worked filk, which, with their red and 
green colours, dazzled the eyes, or 
being emboffed with pearls, gold, and 
jewels, exhibited a curious picture, 
and ferved for an imperial garment 
when decorated with Arabic infcrip- 
tions. Here was made the Emperor’s 
robe, which is kept at Nurenberg. 
Palermo, in the infcription upon it, is 
called Medina, or the City, asin for- 
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mer times Rome and Contftantinople 
were denominated, by way of diftinc- 
tion. The king’s chapel at Palermo, 
which is in this palace, is ftill adorned 
with Arabic infcriptions, which cover 
the walls. The well-preferved azure, 
the variegated colours, and the vold 
which embellifhes the interior, form 
a beautiful monument of Arabian art. 
The librarian of the fenate Angelini, 
before 1 quitted Palermo, had pre. 
pared a deicription of it for the prefs, 
At the entrance there is an inicription, 
very interefting to a Sicilian, cut ia 
ftone, in three languages; the Latin, 
Greek, and Arabic. From this it is 
clear, that in the time of Roger thefe 
languages.were ufed, as in the days of 
Apuleius, the Punic, Greek, and Latin 
tongues were fpoken in Sicily. The 
Latin infcription fays, that in the year 
1142, at the command of Roger, a 
time-piece was nade, which confirms 
the opinion that time-pieces (about the 
hiftory of which fo little is known at 


prefent) owe their invention to the 


Arabians. They were the people 
which, at that period, were not only 
acquainted with the arts and fciences, 
but alfo made confiderable progrefs in 
aftronomy and mathematics. Before 
their time moveable time-pieces were 
not known. ‘The fir machine of this 
kind was that which Charles the Great 
received as a prefent from an Arabian 
prince, which, by its curious mecha- 
nifm, not only marked the hours, but 
at every hour vibrated a mufical iound, 
while figures on horfeback came out of 
the windows, and when they re-en- 
tered, again clofed them. 

«* After the time of Roger, the Sul. 
tan of Egypt fent the Emperor Fre- 
derick Il. another time-piece, which 
not only fhowed, by means of artificial 
wheels and weights, the hours of day 
and night, but alfo reprefented the 
motion of the fun, moon, and the other 
planets. 

«‘ Next to the palace of the viceroy, 
the cathedral, on account of its Ara- 
bic architeéture, claims our notice; 
for it was built in the twelfth century, 
when the Arabians were in poffeffion 
of Sicily, It appears like the Arabian 
mofques and caravanferies in India, 
which are fo well known through 
Hodges’s beautiful drawings. A num. 
ber of cupolas adorn the exterior, like 
the grand Dfchami’s at Conftantino- 
ple; and the four towers remind the 
obferver of the great mofques of the 
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Levant. In this cathedral Frederick 
the IId was buried, who died at 
Fiorenzuola, in Abruzzo. An aftro- 
loger, whom he. had long before con- 
fulted refpecting his detiiny, warned 
him againit a place which had the name 
of a flower, and of iron gates. In con. 
fequence of this he always refufed to 
vilit Fiorenza; nay, he would not 
even once approach this city, till death 
overtook him at Fiorenzuo'a. When, 
inthe year 1981, his porphyry tomb 
was opened, the body, at the period 
of 500 years, feemed as frefh as if it 
were alive. 

‘«-His perfeét and entire corpfe, 
which was immediately deferibed by 
Cardini, was wrapped in a triple impe- 
rial drefs, the Alba, the Dalmatica, and 
the Pluviale. Upon the Alba were 
{een various ornaments; and upon the 
arms Arabic infcriptions, embroidered 
in gold, but in characters of writing 
ditterent from thofe of the borders of 
the imperial mantle at Nurenberg. 
Below the left fhoulder a crofs of red 
filk.was embroidered, as emblematical 
of -his crufade to Paleltine. The filk 
Dalmatica upon the arms was covered 
with a gold lace four fingers broad: the 
mantle had an oval gold clafp to faften 
ity which was ornamented inthe centre 
with an ametbyf, with twenty fall 
fharagdufes on the circumference, and 
with four large pearls. On. both fides 
of the border, which was fet with a 
double row of pearls, eagles were em- 
broidered in ornamental circles, turn- 
ing their beaks towards each other in 
paws. -The embroidery of this mantle 
and the other vets proves thé beauty 
of the work, and the fingular art of 
the Arabians in performances of this 
delicate nature. Frederick himfelf had 
feveral lovely Arabian girls at his 
court; who were well experienced in 
this art, and on account of which he 
was accufed by fome envious perfons 
betore the Pope. He learned the 
Arabic, which at that time was the 
fathionable language, as at this day is 
the French. From this cireumftance 
it is evident, why fo many Arabic 
words have crept into the lralian vo- 
cabulary: it was owing to the irter- 
courfe with that people, who then 
gave the fafhion: ‘and, to evince a 
ingle example, the Italian terms for 
embroidery, ricamo, and to embroide: 
ricamare, are Arabic. 

*¢ Frederick was dreffed in green, 
after the Arabic fathion, -as at this day 
z " 
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the Sultan is at Conftantinople. In. 
{teat of the noble Hungarian life. 
guard, the Imperial life-guard at that 
time confifted of Arabians ; and, jutt 
as in the prefent times a Veftris or a 
Gardel is engaged from Paris, fo the 
Emperor ordered an Arabian to be 
provided for the opera at the court of 
Palernio. 

** He introduced into Sicily the prac. 
tice of heron-hunting (about the origin 
of which the learned are divided), jut 
as he had learnt:it in his crufades. 
The falcons were firft covered with a 
{mall hood, after the manner of the 
Arabians. He relates himfelf, in his 
work upon this fubject, that he fent to 
the Indies for able fowlers, for the 
purpole of obtaining from them the 
neceffary inftruétions. The ladies at 
that time were fo fond of falcons, that 
they were as much favoured and ca- 
refled as the lnp-ogs of the prefent 
day. Haffelquift relates, that the Ara. 
bians are {till accuftomed to hunt that 
fleet animal the antelope, with fale 
cons. ‘Tilts, tournaments, and all the 
eccentric exploits of chivalry in the 
Spanifh romances, in which the ladies 
of the middle age bore fo confpicuous 
a part, were likewife introduced by the 
Arabians, who were fettled in Spain 
700 years, as we learn from the Ro- 
mancero-general and other Spanith ro- 
mances. The Jefuit Andres, that 
zealous defender of the Arabians, has 
already remarked this; and Profeffor 
Rotenmuller, of Leipzig, has proved 
the refemblance of the Arabian poem 
Lebid with the Spanifh Sirventes. 

* A relic of thefe tournaments, the 
play with the cane, or, as it is cther- 
wife called, the Game of the Arabians, 
flill continues, even after the expul- 
fion of that people from Sicily, juft as 
in Spain, where the play of the cane 
(juego de cannas) even yet, according 
to ‘Twifs, is a favourite paftime, in 
which the champions on horfeback 

~hurl canes at each other inftead of 
fpears. It has alfo been till now the 
fayourite diverfion of the Mamelukes 
in Egypt, and is ftill of the Turks at 
Conttantinople. I faw the Captain 
Pacha with his fea-officers, whilit the 
fleet lay in the harbour, prattife it 
himfelf on horfeback ; and was witnefs 
on many other occafions to their {kill 
in throwing the dfbirid. 

“ This is but a faint image of the 
Arabian tournaments, as St. Florian 
has defcribed them, from contempo- 

rary 
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rary writers. The charming women, 
who were interefted in the victory of 
theirlovers; the ribands, devices, and 
epigrams, which were fent by them 
on thefe occafions, or whichthe knights 
chofe themfelves ; fometin*s the ini- 
tials of their heroines’ names; fome- 
times a heart perforated with darts ; 
fometimes a lion, led in chains by a 
fhepherdefs ; with a variety of other 
fymbols: then the various colours, 
each of which had its particular fignifi- 
cation; as green was emblematic of 
hope; red, of love; yellow, of pain; 
and other colours reprefenting other 
affions. The glittering armour of the 
Paights, their darts and javelins, 
fhields and fabres of Damafcus; the 
wild horfe from Barbary, apparently 
breathing fire, its covering ornament- 
ed with pearls and precious ftones ; 
the knights’ veftments, enriched with 
old; the towering feathers on their 
plendid turbans; the fcene decorated 
with many colours; a thoufand win- 
dows full of animated fpeétators; the 
prefence of the king and royal family, 
and all the court; the exhilarating 
found of the trumpets, drums, and all 
the other Oriental inttruments; in 
fhort, the combat itfelf, and the dex- 
terity and youthful fpirit difplayed in 
it, muft have altogether formed a de- 
lightful fcene; which we now only 
behold in the faint images we form 
from the compofitions of modern ro- 
mances: for though it was remarked 
by Burke, that the age of chivalry 
was no more, the fervour of imagina- 
tion is, unqueftionably, at this epocha, 
in its full and moft {plendid zenith.”’ 
P. 20. 


NUNNERIES, &c. 


66 SICILY, like all other countries, 
has its peculiar cuftoms. As drums 
ferve the Arabians, from whom we 
have adopted them, inftead of bells, 
in Sicily likewife a fimilar ufe of them 
prevails: the churchwardens go about 
the ftreets in the habit of their office, 
with thefe inftruments in their hands, 
to proclaim a feftival; and at Naples 
jt is not unufual for a bagpiper, many 
of whom are feen in the ftreets, to be- 
gin blowing his bagpipes, as foon as he 
comes into the church, in the middle 
of mafs, and before the whole congre- 
gation. At Madrid, too, may be feen 
Canary birds ia the churches, and 
fometimes in cages upon the high al- 


tar, which, as foon as the mufic com- 
mences, begin a loud cry, entirely 
difcordant with the orchettra. 

‘* Although in other countries, 
nuns, becaule they have renounced the 
world, are accuftomed to refide in ha- 
bitations detached from the reft of the 
neighbourhood; yet at Palermo, on 
the firft floor, men, and on the fecond 
floor nuns, are feen looking down from 
the windows. 

*¢ As many cloifers are fituated apart 
from the centre of the town, they 
make a paffage fometimes under 
ground, and fometimes over the tops 
of the neighbouring houfes, in order 
to reach the chief {treet of the city, 
At Cailero, they hire the upper apart- 
ments, whilft the lower ftories are ia- 
habited by feculars, for the fake of 
enjoying the fight of the proceflions 
among the multitude, and of the illu- 
minations. In other places they are 
ufually confined for life; but in Paler. 
mo, youthful nuns are feen in carriages, 
or, under pretext of indifpotition, liv. 
ing in the houfes of their relations. 
There they ftand on the balconies over 
the flreets, dreifed in the habits of 
their order, contemp ate the youthful 
of the other fex, and frequently enter 
into lively and even gallant converfa- 
tion, until they obtain their feculariza. 
tion, which has become very ealy 
fince the time of the Viceroy Caraccio- 
li. I faw feveral married women at 
Palermo, who had been formerly 
nuns, and from the cloifter had paffed 
into the marriage-bed. Of thefe nun- 
neries there are in Palermo alone twen. 
ty-two. I vifited one of them, and 
faw there, with commiferation, girls 
of eighteen and twenty years of age 
buried from fociety; for they find 
themfelves obliged to affume the veil, 
becaufe the female who poffeties no 
portion cannot eafily obtain a matri- 
monial eftablifhment.’’ P. 33. 


BURIALS.» 


«© AMONG the objects moft curious 
to the eye of the traveller, at Palermo, 
are the fubterranean vaults of the Ca- 
puchins; where, like thofe of their 
convent at Rome, near the palace of 
Barberini, a gallery of dead bodies is 
to be feen. Monks are there placed 
in an erect attitude, covered with their 
capuch, their beards ftill pendent, and 
their perfons {till preferving their ort- 
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inal form. The wall is fymmetrical- 
y fet with human bones; and the 
front of the altar is compofed of teeth, 
ftrikingly refembling the mofaic pave- 
ment of Pompéjé. Thus I faw in the 
famous Caveau des Cordeliers, at Tou- 
Joufe, near five hundred uncorrupted 
dead bodies, which are preferved in 
the fubterraneous vaults of that mona. 
ftery. The view of thefe cadavres, 
reclining againft the wall, or almoft in 
an ereét pofition, was rendered ftill 
more horrible by the faint light of a 
Jantern, which was borne by the fexton 
who attended me. 

«¢ When I evinced marks of aftonith. 
ment, my guide, placing his finger 
under the chin of one, whofe face I 
was earne(tly contemplating, raifed the 
body from the ground, as though it 
had been made of paper: fo light was 
this withered emblem of mortality. 

“© It is well known that the Egyp- 
tians, by the exercife of the embalm- 
ing art, preferved their dead bodies, 
and even carried the perfection of it to 
fuch extent, that the phyfiognomy re- 
mained, asin a {tate of animation. It 
was in this extraordinary way that 
they were accuftomed to preferve their 
anceftors, even for a long feries of 
years; and it was a practice among 
them, not only to fhow thefe famples 
of their fkill to all their friends, but 
even at their banquets to place them 
at the table. 

*¢ At Palermo, as is related by 
D’Orville, the procefs is fomewhat 
diffimilar. The corpfe is there extend. 
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ed upon a kind of iron grate, where it 
remains fix months over a {wiftly- 
gliding water, by whofe rapid sildihs. 
tion of air, it becomes perfectly dried: 
they then clothe it, and place it in a 
niche, of which are affixed the name of 
the perfon fo preferved, and the date 
of the period when he ded. I once 
faw at Florence that fingular repre- 
fentation of the diffolution of the hu- 
man frame which is there preferved 
in wax-work, It was executed in the 
time of Ferdinand the Second, of the 
houie of Medici, and is known by the 
name of Lo Sfafcello. It is impoffible 
for any thing of the kind to be more 
perfect. The correétnefs of the exe- 
cution, the felection of colours, and 
the perfeét proportion of all the parts, 
render that model, as well as its com. 
panion, which reprefents the plague, 
chef d’aeuvres. Vhete extraordinar 
works of the Abate Lumbo, their arti. 
cer, were again purchafed by the 
prefent Grand Duke of Tufcany, ata 
confiderable expenfe; his father, the 
Kmperor Leopold, having made them 
a prefent to his archiater, Dr. La- 
guiius. 

“¢ The public burial-place at Paler- 
mo is alfo remarkable. It forms a 
fpecies of calendar; and every day in 
the year has its particular grave, where 
thofe who die on it are buried. The 
{pace allotted to each body is of an 
equal fize. They form regular rows 
each month; and the burier may rec- 
kon the days by the number of the 
graves.” P. 124. 
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tenant-colonel Tay tor, of the 
Bombay Eftablifhment, &c. 4to. 
1l.1s. Carpenter and Co. Veruor and 
Hood. 

Selections from the Correfpondence of 
General Wafhington and James An- 
derfon, L.L.D. F.R.S.F.A.S.E. 
&c. &c. in which the Caufes of the 
prefent Scarcity are fully invefti- 
gated. 8vo. 2s.6d. Cumming. 

A Letter refpectfully addreffed to the 
Right Rev. Father in God, Henry 
Reginald Lord Bifhop of Exeter; 
containing a Vindication of Truth, 
an Expofure of Detraction, and an 
earneft Appeal to his Lordfhip, asa 
conftituted Guardian of the Church, 
for the Prefervation of her Peace, 
Dignity, and Profperity. Svo. 6d. 
Cadell and Davies. 

Effays concerning kingly Government, 
arbitrary Government, Servants, 
Grief, immoderate Defires, Cultiva- 
tion of Letters, Retirement, Hap- 

inefs, Virtue, Slavery and Liberty, 
Nar and Peace, and other Subjects. 
By Gitpert WakerieLp, A. B. 
Tranflated from the Greek of Dio 
Chryfoftom ; with Notes critical and 
illuttrative. 8vo. 6s. Phillips, 
Hurft. 

A concife View, from Hiftory and Pro- 
phecy, of the great Predictions in 
the Sacred Writings that have been 
fulfilled ; alfo of thofe that are now 
fulfilling, and that remain to be ace 
complifhed. By Francis Dosss, 


Efq. 





Monthly Catalogue. 


Efq. Member for the Borough of 
Charlemont, in Ireland. 8vo. 6s. 
Sael and Go. 

A Word of Advice to Labourers, Me- 
chanics, &c. with Remarks on the 
late Conduct of Magiftrates, Mono- 
polizers, and Volunteer Corps, &c. 
&c. &c. Bya TRADESMAN. 12m0, 
aid. or 1s. 6d, per dozen. Hat- 
chard. 

The Contemplative Philofopher ; or, 
fhort Effays on the various Objects 
of Nature throughout the Year; 
with poetical Iluitrations and moral 
Reflections on each Subject. 2 vols. 
1zmo. With Frontifpieces. 8s. Ro- 
binfon, Mawman. 

L’Homme 4a Trois Faces; or, the 
Treble-headed Afs: exhibiting, in 
a Series of Facts, the ruinous Effects 
of a Syftem of Protection and Delu- 
fion. Dedicated to Monfieur D****, 
Count de la Cafferolle. Including 
a Hiftory (with Anecdotes) of many 
of thofe Perfons employed by the 
French Princes to aflift in reftoring 
the Family of Bourbon; fhowing the 
many Difalters they have.brought 
on by their Weaknefs, Mifmanage- 
ment, and Rapacity. No.I. witha 
Caricature Frontifpiece. S8vo. as. 
To be continued Monthly. Phillips, 
Orange Street. 


NOVELS. 


Joéturnal Vifit. By Marra Rocue, 
Author of the * Children of the 
Abbey,” &c. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. 
Lane. 

The Miftake ; or, fomething beyond a 
Joke; a Novel. By the AUTHOR 

of ‘* Henry and the Cipher.” 3 vols. 
12mo. 128. Hurft, Kerby. 

Julia, and the Iluminated Baron; a 
Novel, founded on recent Faéts 

which have tranfpired in the Courfe 

of the late Revolution of moral 

Principles in France. 2 vols, 12mo. 
$s. Row. 

The Sorrows of Werter. By Baron 
GoertTHE. Tranflated from the latt 
German Edition by WiLLiAM Ren. 

DER, D.D. With a Frontifpiece, 

Small 8vo. 4s. Large Paper 7s. 6d, 

Phillips. 


Original Poems. 


PHYSIC, ANIMAL ECONOMY, 


New Inventions and new Directions, 


productive of Happinefs to the Rup. 
tured; with fome military and pa- 
rochia] Confiderations on astern. 
By a Private GENTLEMAN. 8vo. 
is. Witha Plate. Low, Hurf. 


A comparative Statement of Facts and 


Obfervations relating to the Cow- 
pox, publithed by Drs. Jenner and 
Woodville. With a coloured Plate. 


4to. 5s. Low, Hurft. 


Cow-pox: a confcious View of Cir. 


cumittances and Proceedings refpect- 
ing Vaccine Inoculation, &c. 8vo. 
28. Crutiwell, Bath; Hurf, Lon- 
don. 


A Treatife on the Bath Waters. By 


GEORGE SMiTH GissBes, M.D. 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford; Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety; one of the Phyficians of the 
Bath City Difpenfary, &c. 8vo. 3s. 
Meyler, Bath; Robinfons, London. 


The Medical Pupil’s Guide through 


London: ima Series of Letters from 
a Pupil at St. Thomas’s Hofpital to 
his Friend ia the Country. 12mo. 
38. 6d. Weft and Hughes, Callow. 


London Medical Review and Maga- 


zine. By a Society oF Puysi- 
CIANS AND SuRGeoNS. Vols. I. 
II. IIf. and IV. 8vo. xl. 145— 
Symonds. 


An Eifay on Phiegmatia Dolens, orthe 


painful Swelling of the lower Extre. 
mities, incident to lying-in Women; 
in which a literary Hiftory, of this 
Difeafe is given, comprehending a 
Review of the different Theories 
that have been formed concerning 
it, from the earlieft Records of Me. 
dicine to the prefent Time; and its 
Connexion and Analogy with puer- 
peral, or Childbed Fever, is point- 
ed out and elucidated by a Compa- 
rifon of their Symptoms, Caufes, and 
Cure, &c. &c. By Joun Hutt, 
M.D. 8vo. 6s.6d.inboards. R, 
Bickerflaff. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

By THomas San- 
DERSON. 12mo0, 38. 6d. . (See p. 
388.) ‘follie, Carlille; Clarke, New 
Bond Street, London. 


The Baron of Lauderbrooke; a Tale. 
D By W. Hottoway. With two 
Plates, 12zmo. 23. 6d. Lemoine, 


Hurf, 


Poems, moral and defcriptive. By 
THOMAS, DenMopDy. Small 8vo. 
With two Plates. 3s, 6d, Vernor 
and Hood. 

Bardo- 





Manthly Catalogue. 


Bardomachia, Poema Macaronico.La- 
tinum. 4to. 18. Fobnfon. 

Tintern Abbey, with other original 
Poems. By CLERICUS. 12mMo. 25. 
W. Phillips. 

Ramah Droog: a comic Opera, in 
three Acts, as performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
By James Coss, Efq. 8vo. 2s. 
Longman and Rees. 

The Jew and the Doéctor: a Farce, in 
two Acts, as performed at the The- 
atre Royal, Covent Garden. By 
Tuomas Dispin. 8vo. 1s. Long. 
man and Rees, 

The Indian: a Farce, as performing 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
By Jonn Fenwick. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Weft and Hughes. 

Crime from Ambition: a Play, in five 
Acts. Tranflated from the German 
of Witit1aMm Avucustus IFe- 
LAND, by Marsa Ge&tsweILer. 
Svo. 28. 6d. Geifrweiler, Symonds. 

Strenfhall Abbey; or, the Danifh In- 
vafion: a Play of five Acts, as firft 
performed at the Theatre, Whitby, 
December 1, 1799. Written by 
Francis Gipson, Ffq. 8vo, 33. 
Whitby printed ; Rodinjons, London. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Mr. Fox’s Speech at the Shakefpeare 
Tavern, on Friday, the 10th of 
October 1800; being the Anniver- 
fary of his firft Election to reprefent 
the City of Weltminfier in Parlia- 
ment. 8vo, 18. Jordan, Smith. 

The Debate at the India Houfe, on 
Wednefday, Sept. 24, 1800,when Pa- 
pers eftablithing the important Fact, 
that great and growing Advantages 
had accrued to the Company from 
the new Syftem of taking up Ship- 
ping by a fair and open Competition, 
were referred to; and a Motion was 
afterwards introduced on the Subject 
of the rumoured Abufe of the Com- 
— Patronage. Reported by 

ILLIAM WOODFALL. 4t0. 25, 
Debrett, Murray and Highbley. 

Anti- revolutionary Thoughts of a 
revolutiouary Writer. From the 
Secret Hiftory of the Revolution of 
France. By Monfieur FRANGOIS 
Paces. 8vo. 38. Eajlon, Salifbury; 

* Wright, London. 

The Caufe of the prefent threatened 
Famine, traced to its real Source, 
viz. an a€tual Depreciation on our 
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circulating Medium, occafioned by 
the Paper Currency, with which the 
War, the Shock received by public 
Credit in 1794, the Stoppage of the 
Bank in 1797, inundated the Coun- 
try to accommodate Government, 
and to enable the Merchants to keep 
up the Price of their Merchandile ; 
fhowing, by arithmetical Calcula- 
tion, founded upon Fa¢ts, the Ex. 
tent, nay, the very Mode of the 
Progrefs which the Paper Syftem 
has made in reducing the People to 
Paupers. By Common SENSE. 8vo. 
PartI. 1s. Scott. 

An Addrefs to the good Senfe and 
Candour of the People, in behalf of 
the Dealersin Corn: with fome few 
Obfervations ona late Trial for Re- 
grating. By a CouNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN. 8vo, 38. 6d. Egerton, Deo 
brett. 

The Cafe of the Farmers at the prefent 
important Crifis. Stated bya HERT- 
FORDSHIRE FARMER. $8vo. 6d. 
Law. 

Obfervations on the pernicious Confe- 
quences of Foreftalling, Regrating, 
and Engrofling ; with a Lift of the 
Statutes, &c. which have been 
adopted for the Punifhment of thofe 
Offences; and Propofals for new 
Laws to abolifh the Syftem of Mono. 
poly ; Remarks on the Impolicy of 
the Confolidation of fmall Farms ; 
Thoughts on, and Aéts relative to 
the Coal Trade; as alfo on the Sale 
of Cattle at Smithfield, Contractors, 
Carcafe and Cutting Butchers, Fifh 
and Cheefe Mongers, Poulterers, 
&c.: with an Account of fome Con- 
victions of Regrators; and Reflec- 
tions on the Act lately paffed, for 
incorporating the London Flour, 
Meal, and Bread Company, with 
various Notes, Hints, &e. By J.S. 
GirpLeR, Efqg. 8vo. 6s. “Seeley, 
Wright. 

A few Words on Corn and Quakers. 
By Ropert Howarn. 1amo. 3d. 
or 28. 6d per Dozen. Phillips, 
Wright. 

Dearnefs not Scarcity: its Caufe and 
Remedy. By aComMERCIAL Man. 
Humbly offered to the Confideration 
_of his Majefty’s Minifters. 8vo. 15. 
Fobnjon. 

Advice to the Poor and Hints to the 
Rich, on the prefent high. Price of 
the Neceffaries of Life. By a Lay- 
MAN, of the middling Rank. 8vo. 
18, Symonds, — 

The 
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The Mifchief of Foreftalling, Engroff- 
ing, and Regrating. Bythe Rev. J. 
Matuam. 8vo. 18.6d. Wallis. 





SERMONS, 


Sermons, preached to a country Con- 
gregation: to which are added, a 
few Hints for Sermons; intended 
chiefly for the Ufe of the younger 
Clergy. By Wirtram GILPIN, 
Prebendary of Salifbury, and Vicar 
of Boldre, in New Foreft. Vol, Il. 
$vo. 78. (See M. Epitome, Vol, [11]. 
"p- 235.) Lymington printed; Ca- 
dell and Davies, London. 

Sermons. By Joun MACKENSIE, 
D.D. Miniter of Portpatrick. 8vo. 
6s. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
Robinfons, London. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By 
Epwarp Pye Warers. 8vo. 6s. 
White, Seeley. 

A farewell Sermon, preached at Mar- 

“ket-Deeping, on Sunday, April 6, 
1800. By the Rev. RopertT Las- 
CELLES Carr, late Curate of that 
Parifh, and now of the Parifh of All 
Saints, Stamford. 8vo. 1s Weft 
and Hughes. 

A Difcourfe on the Death of General 
Wahhington, Prefident of the United 
States; delivered on the 22d of Fe- 
bruary 1800, in the Church of Wil- 
liamfburg. By James MAppison, 
D.D. Bifhop of the Proteltant Epif- 
copal Church in Virginia, and Pre- 
fident of William and Mary College. 

. 8vo. 1s.6d. Haichard. 

The Diffufion of Divine Truth: a 
Sermoh, preached before the Reli- 
gious Tract Society. By the Rev. 
D. Bocur, of Golport, 12mo, 6d. 
T. Williams. 





THEOLOGY. 


The Harmony of Scripture Prophe- 
cies, and Hiftory of their Fulfilment. 
By the late Rev. JoHN Brown, 
Minifter of thé Gofpel at Hadding- 
ton. 12mo. 3s. Vernorand Hood. 

Obfervations on Mr. Bicheno’s Book, 
entitled, ‘* The Reftoration of the 
Jews the Crifis of all Nations.” 8vo, 
78. Richardjon, Cadell and Davies. | 

Letters from the Rev. Mr. Job Orton 
and the Rev. Sir James Stonehoufe, 
M. D. to the Rev. Thomas Sted- 
man, M.A, 2 vols. Small 8vo. 
gs. Longyan and Rees, Hatchard. 





The Britith Tourift; or, Travelle;’s 
Pocket Companion through Eng. 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. ByW, 
Mavor, L.L.D. Vol. VI. 18mo, 
Witha Plan of London. 3s. Fine 
Paper 4s. (See M. Epitome, Vol.11, 
p- 305 ) Neswbery, Vernor and Hood, 


PRINTS, 

Portrait of George Steevens, Efq. 
F.R. A. S. born May 10, O. S, 
1736, died Jan. 22, 1800. Zorra- 
niuip. Evans fc. 6s. Proofs 12s. 
‘S. Harding. 

Portrait of the late Major - general 
Thomas Dundas.’ Romyey p. 
Nutter fc, 78.6d. Proofs 15s, 
in Colours 12s. Cribs. 

A Portrait of Bonaparte, Firft Conful 
‘of the French Republic. Engraved 
by BirRe Lt, froma Likenefs taken 
at Paris fince his Return from the 
Battle of Marengo. 5s. Richard- 
fon, S. Harding. 

The Surrender of Admiral de Winter 
to Lord Duncan, on the 11th ‘of 
O&tober 1797. Copiey p. Warp 
fc. Mez. Size 30 by 22 in. 31.13s.6d. 
Copley. 

The Cutting of the Spanifh. (late his 
Majetty’s) Frigate, the Hermione, 
out of Porto Cavallo. Whuurt- 
come p. Epy fc. Aquatinta. Two 
Prints. 11.18. Coloured.al. 12s. 6d. 
Harris. 





NEW FRENCH BOOKS IMPORTED AND 
SOLD BY DE BOFFE, GERARD 
STREET, AND CLARKE, NEW BOND 
STREET. 


Cours d’Arithmétique a l’Ufage des 
Ecoles Centrales et du Commerce. 
Par THEVENAU. Paris, An ix. 5s. 

Lois de la Nature dévoilées. Par 
Hurt. Lond. 1800. 8vo. Fig. 
10s. 6d, 

Traité de la Gonorrhée. Par Ter- 
TAUD. Paris, An vi, 8vo. 7s. 
Bulfon, Oeuvres de, augmentées.— 
Par Jonint, Les 30 prem. vol. 8vo. 

rol. 10s. 

Do. Pap. Vélin. Fig. color. 311. 108. 

Fabricius, Iluftratio iconographica In. 
fectorm que in Mufzi Parifienfis 
obfervavit et in Lucem edidit, vivis 
Color. 4to. Decas prima. 11. 48. 

Mémoires de la Société Médicale d’E- 
mulation de Paris. 8vo, An vi. 
Premiére Année. 78. 

Ditto, Seconde Année, 7s, 6d. 








